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THE OUTLOOK 


General Trade Situation Improving— Labor and Its Product— 


Big New Financing—Foreign Exchange and Foreign 


Trade—The Market Prospect 


HE stock market continues its active discounting of the expected arrival of great 
industrial prosperity. The general movement of prices is still upward and public 
participation in the speculation continues to grow. But by no means all of the buying 
of a speculative character, as is shown by the better tone and growing activity in the 
market for bonds and high grade preferred stocks. - 
* & #& 


JEW issues of corporation bonds, notes and stocks for May 

New ~ “were double those of May, 1918, more than four times 

Financing those of May, 1917, and larger than any previous May. 

There can be no doubt that new capital issues will continue 

large, and that the demand for capital for that purpose will have considerable effect 
toward reducing the sums available for investment in securities already outstanding. 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that this is in the main merely a return 
io the normal state of things. New investment capital constantly accumulates. During 
the war it had to be turned over to the Government to meet war expenditures. Now 
that the Government’s needs are growing smaller, capital resumes its natural course of 
flowing into new corporation issues. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress extending the powers of the War Finance 
Corporation to advance not more than $1,000,000,000 to exporters to facilitate foreign 
rade. There is, however, a disposition to avoid burdening the Government with further 

,ans, and it is hoped that after the peace treaty is signed private capital will come for- 
ward to handle the situation. The quick oversubscription of the $10,000,000 Rio 
janeiro loan on a 6!/4,% basis was encouraging as showing the disposition of our investors 
to buy good foreign securities. 
s 8 ®& 
Foreign Exchange ‘THE probable effect upon our foreign trade of the very 
and heavy discounts at which French and Italian money, and 
Foreign Trade to a less extent English money, are now selling in America, 
as shown by the quotations on foreign exchange, is a topic 
of the highest importance. 

Italian lire, for example, are now selling at 40% discount at New York. The 
l'rench franc is at 20% discount, and the English pound sterling at 5% discount. That 
is, Italian money, which, under normal conditions, would be worth $1.00 here is now 
worth only 60 cents. The Italian buyer of our goods must pay $1.67 for $1.00 in 
merchandise. Russian currency is worth here only 23% of its nominal value. From 
the descriptions we read of Russian currency conditions it is evident that its actual value 
must be highly problematical. 

Now if the foreign buyer of our goods believes that the currency of his country is 
just as good as American money, he will not pay $1.67 or any similar premium, for a 
dollar’s worth of goods except in cases of absolute necessity. The French Government, 
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for example, has refused to permit French manufacturers to import American machinery 
which would have been of the very greatest assistance in rehabilitating French industry, 
because of this adverse exchange situation. 

On the other hand, the foreign seller will strain every nerve to sell us a dollar’s 
worth of goods for $1.67 or any large premium in the money of his own country. So in 
this situation our exports to European belligerents would tend to fall just as soon as their 
most urgent necessities were met, and our imports would tend strongly to rise just as soon 
as Europe could manufacture goods to send to us and get hold of ships to send them in. 

That is the condition so long as the foreigner believes that his money is as good 
as ours. But it is important to note that the situation would be wholly changed if the 
foreigner should conclude that, because of the great paper inflation in his country, his 
money is not as good as ours. Suppose, for example, that there were a free market for 
gold in Italy and that Italian currency were selling at 40% discount as compared with 
gold. Italy would then realize that gold was the real measure of value; that Italian 
exchange was really on a parity with New York, and that the discount on Italian money 
at New York was no greater than the discount on it in Italy. 

(We are not assuming that such a big discount would really arise if there were 
a free gold market in Italy. We are merely illustrating the principle. ) 

This was the case in the United States during and after the Civil War. The 
fact that our paper money was at a big discount in London, so that we could get two 
paper dollars for one dollar’s worth of goods measured in English money, had but little 
effect in stimulating our exports to England, because our daily quotations of the premium 
on gold showed us plainly just what our paper money was really worth. 

It remains to be seen whether free gold markets will arise in European belligerent 
nations. In Germany Hellferich has been quoted as frankly recognizing the fact that 
German money is really worth less than half as much as gold. We have not seen any 
such definite statements in regard to the money of other countries, but unquestionably 
European financiers generally recognize the depreciation of their money as compared 
with gold, even though little is said about it. Exporters and importers are generally 
well posted on finance or in touch with big banking interests, so that they may be affected 
by this point of view, even though no free gold markets should be permitted. 

The gist of the matter is that any foreigner who sells us a dollar’s worth of goods 
for $1.67 or any such sum, is really speculating in his country’s currency in addition to 
his regular business as an exporter. When he comes to realize this, he will calculate the 
risks of that speculation—if we assume that such risks exist, as they undoubtedly do in 
the case of Russia, Austria and Germany—at the same time that he calculates his profit 
on the exports. 

It will be seen that our foreign trade problem is a complicated one. We doubt 
whether any one can now predict the outcome. One point, however, stands out clearly: 
Ii we are to continue to send out exports in large volume we must extend credits in some 
form to Europe, for Europe’s immediate purchasing power in cash or in exchange goods 
is small. 

* * # 
HE general maintenance of labor costs prevents much 

Labor and fall in commodity prices, since all commodities are pro- 

Its Product duced by labor. On the other hand, it is to be remembered 

that the output of product by labor shows a fairly steady 
increase year by year. The same amount of labor produces more goods now than it did 
before the war. 

The National Bank of Commerce presents some interesting figures on this point, 
compiled by B. M. Anderson, Jr., showing that the total production of the United 
States in 1917 was over 31% greater than that of 1910. The year 1918 showed 
some decrease from 1917—due, of course, to the large number of young men with- 
drawn for the army and navy—but was still nearly 25% above 1910. In the mean- 
time our population had grown about 13% or perhaps a little less, so that the gain in 
production per capita was about 10%. This refers to quantities, not prices. 
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Such figures are necessarily approximate, but as to the general tendency there can 
« no question. ‘The gain in production per capita is not due to greater exertion by the 
vorkers, but to the steady improvement of methods and machinery. 

In a general way, the conclusion from this is that a company whose labor costs 
nd selling prices have increased proportionally over the pre-war levels should be able 
« show better profits now than it could show then. 

* 8 ® 


JNQUESTIONABLY there is a noticeable improvement 

Industrial in general business conditions throughout most of the 

Prospects country. The ordinary peace demand for all kinds of goods for 

immediate consumption, which was held in check during the 

var by the necessity of diverting production into war channels, and was again held in 

eck immediately after the armistice by the fear of falling prices, is now gradually 

eming forward as buyers one after another reach the conclusion that the present price 
vel is likely to be reasonably stable. 

Steel prices are being pretty well maintained and there is some increase in demand, 
‘though the demand is not of the so-called “investment” character which would be most 
elcome to producers. There is some cutting of prices by independents, but reductions 
ire small, and the U. S. Steel Corporation is not cutting. Unfilled orders are expected 
» show some decrease for the month of May. Production of ingots was probably 
‘bout 55% for May. It looks now as though there would be no further reduction of 
perations in June, but perhaps some gain. 

The price of copper remains firm at a gain of about 1c from the bottom. There 
- an active demand for silver, partly due to great prosperity in the jewelry trade, and 
elatively high prices for this metal seem assured for some years at any rate. 

Building construction is gaining rather faster than had been anticipated. New 


‘ ork rents are rising in a way that spreads consternation among tenants, but with other 
rices double those of 1914 nothing else could be expected. For several years we have 
een spending our money on the war instead of building houses, and since population 
-eeps growing, a building boom appears to be inevitable. This will maintain all prices 
§ building material, and in lumber some advance from the current level is predicted. 


* * * 


HE extension of Stock Exchange loans, which are now 

The Market above $1,000,000,000, is creating comment. That 

Prospect amount of loans is not abnormal, having been exceeded in 
1916, but the fact is being emphasized that much credit will 
scon be needed for other purposes, such as new domestic and foreign financing, building 
loans, crop moving, etc. The National City Bank takes the position that ““The logical 
ourse for reducing this credit expansion and lowering the present (commodity) price 
evel is by raising interest rates. If there is any slack in the credit situation it ought to 
e taken up and conserved for the real needs of the country, and not absorbed wastefully 
r in mere speculation.” 

Unquestionably the banks, by concerted action, could find some way of checking 
he increase in loans which results from rapidly rising stock prices. The demand for loans 
or strictly industrial purposes may be expected to grow, and eventually to draw credit 
way from the Stock Exchange in a normal way; but in the present situation the banks 
right easily conclude that, for the general public interest, the rise of loans ought in the 
neantime to be held reasonably in check. 

There is no undue speculation in railroad or copper stocks and the investment 
vrospect*for these classes is very satisfactory. Some of the industrials and oil issues 
ave overdiscounted the present business situation, but the public is still eager to buy, and 
1 the absence of higher money rates or serious adverse news from the Peace Conference 
ve general tendency is likely to continue to be upward. 


Tuesday, June 3, 1919. 
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GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 





George M. Reynolds Predicts 
Five Years of Prosperity 


“Coming Expansion Cannot Be Stopped’’ Says Head of 
Largest Bank West of New York—Gives The Grounds 
For His Optimism In An Exclusive Interview 
Remarkable Progress Of Readjustment 


Epiror’s Nore—Mr. George M. Reynolds, who gives his views on banking and business 

litions in the Middle West in the following pages, is one of the best known figures of the 
nking world of to-day. 

Mr. Reynolds is the-president of the Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chi 
20, which is the largest bank in the country west of New York. He was born at Panora, 
va, January 15, 1865, and began his business career as a clerk in a general store in his home 
wn. His first banking experience was as a clerk in the Guthrie Country National Bank, 
nora, but in 1886 he moved to Hastings, Nebraska, where he engaged in the farm loan busi- 
ss. In 1888 he became the cashier of the Guthrie National Bank, and in 1893 cashier of the 
s Moines National Bank, of which institution he became president January 1, 1895. In 1897 
became cashier of the Continental National Bank of Chicago. In five years he was vice- 
esident, and four years later he was ensconced in the president’s chair. When Mr. Reynolds 
me to the Continental in 1897 it had $12,000,000 of deposits, and when it combined with the 
ymmercial its deposits stood at $90,000,000; the combined deposits of the two banks being 
65,000,000 in round figures. To-day the Continental and Commercial’s deposits are upwards 
$300,000,000. 

Mr. Reynolds was invited to attend the Monetary Commission which went to Europe to 
vestigate the banking systems of other nations, was president of the American Bankers’ 
ssociation, 1908-9, and was elected the first Class A director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Chicago, Group 1. A great believer in not only the Middle West, but in the greatness and 
ture of the American nation, Mr. Reynolds is not only a tremendous optimist, but a clear and 
gical thinker who knows how to put his thoughts into forceful and convincing language 

lasterful, energetic, and yet withal democratic and of an exceedingly pleasant personality, he 
the embodiment of that group of constructors who have built a great industrial empire on 
e shores of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Reynolds received the representative of THE MacGazine or WALL Street in his high- 
illed private office which somehow reminds one of a chamber in a huge castle and which 
ks down on one of Chicago’s busiest streets, whose roar is softened to a faint murmur by 
e thick walls. When the visitor explained that he had journeyed to the shores of Lake Mich- 
in to record the banking and business pulse of the Middle West, Mr. Reynolds at once 
urteously consented to express his views and with habitual directness plunged at once into 


s subject. 


found it necessary to call upon the Fed- 





6 HEN we stop and consider the 
W serious problems which con- 
fronted us at the time of the 

ening of the armistice,” Mr. Reynolds 
id, “and the misgivings which we felt 
or the future, we may well be satisfied 
ith the progress we have made. Few of 
1e things which we feared have hap- 
ened. Every man in the State of Illi- 
‘is who will work is employed. General 
usiness is quiet but healthy. We may 
‘t be progressing as rapidly as we would 
ke, but the sudden change from war to 
ace has created many problems. Meas- 
red in terms of banking, the situation is 
ery satisfactory. There is a good de- 
iand for money, interest rates are fair, 
nd there is no pressure. We have not 


eral Reserve Board. 
New Building to Begin 

“New construction is commencing to 
be discussed not only here but all over the 
country and that will mean employment 
to many. I noticed the same indications 
pointing to building activity in Los An- 
geles, Cal., where I was recently. We 
must have some building soon and we 
must look for a material increase in build- 
ing values. 

“There is not much diminution in labor 
prices and not much diminution in the 
cost of materials. Measured by the gauge 
of iron and steel, prices are satisfactory. 
We have got to go on. Prices are high 
but one must not forget that the pur- 
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chasing power of the dollar has decreased 
considerably. To the man who can main- 
tain an increase in earning power in 
proper ratio to the increase in expenses, 
the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar is not a matter of great importance. 


Solving Readjustment Problems 


“It is a matter of satisfaction to note 
that the readjustment problems are grad- 
ually solving themselves. There is no 
boom but commercial firms report good 
business. The banking business is almost 
as good as a year ago, although the pre- 
vious interest rate is about % to %4 per 
cent. lower. In this district alone the 
Treasury Certificates purchased amount- 
ed to approximately $225,000,000 more 
than our quota of the Victory Loan. The 
easy condition of the banks offer the op- 
portunity to extend credit to all worthy 
creditors. Kansas is almost one big 
wheat field with a winter wheat crop of 
225,000,000 bushels with a prospective 
value of from $450,000,000 to $475,000,- 
000, and the promise in other winter 
wheat states is exceptional. Such splen- 
lid wheat prospects are reassuring and 
encouraging. 


“Of course there are many important 
matters still to be settled. The railroad 
problem is still unsolved as well as the 
question of world peace and the League 
of Nations. Surprisingly few things of 
a really serious nature have happened. 
They call me an ‘optimist,’ but I cannot 
help being optimistic when I see what we 
have accomplished in a short space of 
time and when I reflect upon the tremen- 
dous wealth and resources of this coun- 
try. Our great problemi is re-establishing 
the ebb and flow of business with Europe 
and this will require a broad-gauged at- 
titude in respect to banking and credit. 
I am wholly confident that the proper 
means will be found to readjust matters 
to a satisfactory basis. 
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“We will be on a normal basis befor 
we realize it. 

“Readjustment is like a corked barr<! 
of apple juice. At first nothing happer 
then fermentation sets in, gradually 
first, and then more and more rapid! 
until all at once, almost unexpectedly, a 
entire change takes place.” 

Predicts Big Era 

Asked for his opinion.as to the imm 
diate future, Mr. Reynolds stated he wa 
thoroughly convinced that we are ente: 
ing a great era of expansion. “Our tw 
hundred and fifty billions of wealth, wit 
only thirty billions of obligations,” | 
observed, “are equal to the combined r 
sources of all the big five European n 
tions before the war, and by the five 
mean England, Germany, France, Au 
tria and Italy. When we stop to co 
sider, we realize that we still have th 
majority of the world’s wealth. That w 
can stand six billions of taxes withot 
distress shows our ability to pay. N 
country has ever undertaken to pay o 
anything like the big sum which we ha\ 
undertaken to liquidate, in anything li 
the same length of time.’ 

“T consider the income tax fair, bu 
the excess profits tax unfair, as it tend 
to repress initiative and lays an unwat 
ranted burden on enterprise and energ 

“T am not unmindful of the dangers | 
the old world problems. We must avo 
the entire break-down of Central Euro; 
and bear in mind the danger of Bolshe 
ism. The moment a final settlement 
reached abroad I believe we will begi 
to settle down to a normal basis. Ame 
ican bankers and capitalists may be d 
pended upon to break the, foreign bus 
ness deadlock. With big crops, wit 
wheat at $2.26 a bushel and corn at $1.5 
to $1.75 a bushel, there can be no bus 
ness depresssion in the West. 

“The coming expansion cannot 
stopped. I look for at least five years « 
unexcelled prosperity.” 





FROM A SUBSCRIBER 


I would rather miss my daily paper than THe MaGazine or WALL 
Street. I feel that I am one of your strongest boosters in this district 
and many of my friends thank me for calling their attention to the best 
financial publication for the average man. 
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The Stock Exchange Should 
Protect the Public 


Three Plans: Indemnity Insurance, Creation of a 
Fund, or Direct Assessment. 


York Stock Exchange who are doing a commission business should 

be audited periodically by experts in the permanent and exclusive 
employ of the Exchange. So far as the opinion of the public is voiced by 
those with whom we come into contact, we are safe in saying that the 
suggestion has met with general and enthusiastic approval. 


I N a recent issue we suggested that the books of members of the New 


It is not our intention to show the New York Stock Exchange how 
to run its institution, for the proof that this has been done well is found 
in the price of memberships and the high plane on which business on the 
floor is transacted. But no member of the Stock Exchange or the Gov- 
erning Board should be beyond the reach of constructive suggestions. 


The country is entering a new era—one of tremendous commercial 
and financial expansion. The one cannot follow without the other. The 
New York Stock Exchange, as the heart of the country’s business, the 
center of its money and security markets, should take the lead in the 
march of progress which is already under way. 


Although, as I have said, failures among members are few, and while 
they are soon forgotten by the rank and file who did not deal with the 
unfortunate concerns, each failure is a continual reminder of the fact 
that the Stock Exchange might do something which it is not now doing 
to insure the safety of the public’s money. 


Since we probably come in contact with more of the people who are 
dealing through New York Stock Exchange houses than does any broker, 
bank, trust company or other concern or institution in America, we feel 
justified in pleading their cause. 


Our last edition was 33,000 copies, so that this magazine is now 
probably read by 100,000 people, every man or woman of them being a 
holder of stocks, bonds and money—some of them very big holders. 
They write us hundreds of letters every day. They tell us their troubles, 
and often when they do not, we can see their troubles between the lines. 


“The Magazine of Wall Street” is not provincial because its sub- 
scribers are scattered farther than from Maine to California. We have 
subscribers from Alaska to Cape Horn, and from Asia Minor in the East 
to China in the West. Hence, the suggestions herein made are not based 
on local considerations alone, but are the result of a broad view of the 


situation. 
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The New York Stock Exchange can, if it so decides, conduct its 
business in a way that will prevent failures among its members in future. 
It can protect the public by: 

First: Raising a fund for the purpose, either by direct assessment of 
so much per member, or in any otheradvisable way. This fund canbe con- 
tinually increased by a slight addition to the clearing house fee now paid 
by members on each one hundred shares cleared. Or, taking the recent 
increase in the commission rates charged by Stock Exchange members, 
let a certain small percentage of the day’s commissions on high-priced 
stocks be paid into such a fund until it reaches a substantial sum. In the 
case of stocks on which the commission is now twenty dollars per hun- 
dred instead of twelve dollars and a half, an assessment of fifty cents per 
hundred would still leave the broker seven dollars increase. 


Second: Obtain indemnity bonds which could be divided up among a 
number of different surety companies. The Stock Exchange would then 
have to pay the premiums only, and this would do away with the accumu- 
lation of a large fund. 


Third: Assess members so much per failure according to the volume 
of business done, or on some other fair basis. This would serve to em- 
phasize the responsibility of the members for each other and lead to 
many weak spots being uncovered that would otherwise never come to 
light. 

Any Stock Exchange member will recognize the fact that in making 
the above suggestions | am not pleading for the public alone, for in the 
case of many failures in the past, fellow members of the Stock Exchange 
have been as hard hit as anyone. When a firm fails owing a million dol- 
lars to Stock Exchange houses, its membership when sold only covers a 
fraction of this, and the unfortunate houses are in some cases much 
larger creditors than any outsider, even after the proceeds of a seat have 
been distributed. Therefore, if the members of the Stock Exchange paid 
the premiums or the assessments necessary to insure protection against 
failure, they would be doing a great service to themselves as well as the 
public. 

The strongest point about this whole business of insurance would be 
that every firm, individual, corporation or association which assumes the 
risk of indemnification would insist upon a periodical examination, and 
the results would either justify the risk or lead to its elimination. The 
necessity for such inspection is never disclosed in the customers’ rooms 
but in the inner recesses of the bookkeeping department—very often in 
the private ledger which is under its individual lock and key. 

Why not run the books of brokerage houses just as the books of a 
bank are run? 

Why not insure the public and thus make it safer to do business 
with a member of a New York Stock Exchange than with any other 
kind of a broker on earth? 


Autsr.< my 

















Warning On Oil Promotions 
By A. U. RODNEY 


Millions Lost Annually in Fake Promotions—Oil and the Chances 
of Getting It—Methods Pursued by Promotors— 
What a Prospective Investor Should Do 


HERE are oils that “are” and oils 
that “may be” and oils that defi- 
nitely “are not.” 

t is quite unfortunate, but, neverthe- 
ss, a fact, that in the wake of any 
ndustrial boom; ‘in gold, silver, steel, 
pper, automobiles, oils, or what not, 
he investing public is loaded with 
ecurities representing companies whose 
hief prospects lie in the literature scat- 
red broadcast by their promoters, and 
ubsequently in the gullible imaginations 
if the new stockholders. 

Statisticians have endeavored to com- 
ile reports on the approximate amount 

f money lost in the securities of com- 
anies whose operations never got furth- 
r than the “talking” stage, but it has 
een a hopeless task. Untold millions 
ind their way each year from the hands 
‘f large and small investors all over the 
ountry into the pockets of the pro- 
moters, whose chief contribution to the 
ipbuilding of American industry is to 
the printing and engraving trade in turn- 
ng out worthless certificates, to say 
nothing of millions of circulars. 

When each speculative epidemic sub- 
sides and there is left the usual residue 
of blasted hopes, lost savings and—worst 

of all—bitter distrust of all things finan- 
cial, the usual effort to correct this evil 
and prevent its reoccurrence is made. 
lhere can be no objection to sane and in- 
telligent speculating—life itself is a 
speculation—but any investment for 
profit should have such features as to 
give the speculator at least a fair chance. 
Investors should discriminate between 
wild dreams and legitimate risks. For 
example: No sane investor, no matter 
how “loose” he might be with his money, 
would think of investing in a plant to 
extract salt from ocean water—although 
this has been done—but he would be 
justified in placing his funds in a mining 
company on which favorable reports 


from men of high standing in the busi- 
ness have been received. 

So it is in the present great oil boom. 
Hundreds of companies are being 
launched in rapid succession and only a 
small minority have even a chance. For- 
tunes have been made in oil overnight, 
it is true, and you ask how we are to 
pick the good ones from the bad—“we 
should like to share in the opportunity 
and they all look good”—‘what shall we 
do?” 

A Few Geological Facts 


In the oil section, Trade Tendencies 
Department of THE MaGaAzINE oF WALL 
STREET, it was pointed out in the two 
preceding issues that many and hazard- 
ous are the chances one takes in attempt- 
ing to draw forth Nature’s “liquid 
gold.” Needless to say, an extensive 
knowledge of geology and oil conditions 
is essential in making even favorable 
locations, to say nothing of picking the 
right spot for drilling. It is very com- 
mon for oil operators to have locations 
on “favorable structure,” that is, in sup- 
posedly direct line with other wells that 
are producing, and on the “vein” of 
production, and even then the chances of 
not bringing in anything are about even. 

This, by the way, is the choicest of all 
arguments in promotion of new com- 
panies. If the company’s lands are in 
the so-called proven area its chances of 
being successful are much greater, every- 
thing else being equal (financial struc- 
ture, personnel of the management, etc.), 
a company of this sort is the only kind 
of one in which a speculative investment 
is justified, except, of course, in actual 
producers. 

A company of this sort having 100 
acres is worth more and its chances are 
greater than one which boasts of 100,000 
acres distributed somewhere in some 
state where oil at some time was brought 
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in. The latter is a more or less fitting 
description of most of the “wildcats” 
that are daily luring thousands of good 
dollars from the hands of the investing 
public. When it is realized that it costs 
between $40,000 and $60,000 to drill a 
hole, few companies can afford to bring 
in even one loser. 

There are, of course, many other fea- 
tures that could be discussed as to geo- 
logical formations, the percentage of 
chance the investor ordinarily takes 
when drilling for oil, even under the 
most favorable conditions, etc., but it is 
sufficient for our purposes to point out 
that the oil business in its initial stages 
is hazardous, to say the least. 

A Few Financial “Stunts” 

Not the least important part of a new 
oil proposition, or any other proposition, 
for that matter, is financial structure and 
the character and standing of the people 
behind the project. Some oil propo- 
sitions have merit per se, but they are 
so heavily loaded up with stock that they 
have to be successful far beyond pro- 
moters’ dreams even to be worth the 
risk. 

Many and varied are the financial 
stunts.” They are old, however, as they 
have been used by each successive set of 
parasitical promoters. One of the most 
usual performances is to acquire large 
acreage anywhere within a radius of hun- 
dreds of miles from the producing field 
for practically nothing and then acquire 


“ce 





When the armistice was signed, the 
war department had fifteen million 
regulation hand grenades ready to be 
thrown into the German trenches, dug- 
outs and machine gun nests. As they 
were no longer needed for that pur- 
pose, the Treasury Department se- 
cured them for ammunition in the cam- 
paign for national financial prepared- 
ness. 

They will be used to clean out the 
entrenchments of the national enemies 
of waste and careless spending and 
will be handled by the army of Ameri- 
can school children. 

Each grenade complete except for 
the fuse and explosive charge, will be 


BOMBS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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an acre or two somewhere in the field a 
a fair price, near production, but acreag 
which has usually been discarded by ex 
perienced operators as useless, and mak 
a big play in advertising on the possi 
bilities. It is usually pointed out that i 
a well is brought in on the few acres i: 
the producing area, enough money wil 
be on hand to pay large dividends an 
leave a substantial surplus for drilling o1 
the “totally wildcat” territory. 

To place the chances of a company o 
this sort as one in a thousand is to rat: 
it high, and the privilege of taking thi: 
one-thousandth chance is offered usual 
ly at par to begin with. Probably the 
entire acreage costs no more than fron 
$10,000 to $20,000 (sometimes it is only 
on leases which reduce the cost to pro 
moters to insignificant sums) and 
company is launched, capitalized at $1, 
000,000, of which a large part of the 
promotion fund goes into the hands o 
those who formed the company in pay 
ment for their “pains.” 

Conclusion 

Investors should investigate first—no' 
after a loss stares them in the face. Am 
reliable bank, the Chamber of Commerc: 
in your city, brokerage houses of hig! 
standing and, more important, financial 
publications, will be glad to advise yor 
to the best of their ability upon appli 
cation. A two-cent stamp or an hour o 
two of your time and a little investigatior 
may save you thousands of dollars. 


turned into a savings bank for dim¢ 
and pennies. Under a distribution pla: 
approved by the Treasury Department 
one of these banks would be given t 
every school boy and girl under te: 
years old who can show one War Sav 
ings Stamp earned during vacation 
when school reopens next fall and te! 
how it was earned. Every boy and git 
over ten who earns two War Saving 
Stamps and who Shows them togeth« 
with an account of how they wer 
earned, would win one of these prizes 
The distribution of the grenade bank: 
will be completely under the control o 
the Savings Directors of the twel\ 
Federal Reserve Districts. 





Insurance For Assurance 
By VICTOR DE VILLIERS 


Vifth Article in the Series 


‘Financial Independence at 


50’’—Life Insurance as an Investment—Its Im- 
portance and Significance to 'the Investor 


;\ VERY seasoned investor is familiar 
4 with bear markets, and even the 
newest investors will recall the 
omy days of the fall of 1914 and 1917, 
d the painful sensations they aroused 
prices slipped to a level which seem- 
sly had no bottom. The owner of 
urities which were held in strong- 
ses might have experienced a dis- 
eting feeling at the tremendous 
rinkage in values during these mo- 
ntous periods, even though he knew 
it values must reassert themselves and 
ices come back eventually. 


speculation, more than in any other busi- 
ness, the personal factor is more than 
50 per cent related to the result. His per- 
sonal ability, knowledge and effort must 
be there all the time if he takes any kind 
of chance; and I do not know of any 
method for the average investor which 
can entirely eliminate the personal ele- 
ment, and resolve the thing into a cold- 
blooded calculation of intrinsic worth. 
If markets could be regulated on such 
a basis there would be no fluctuations, no 
bargains, neither bull nor bear markets, 
and very few if any panics. The person- 
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Six lye of 
Investment 





Stage | 
Age 20. 





Stage 2. 
Age 0. 





Do it now 


Stage 3 
Age 55 


St 
< ria 


Stoge 5 





Insure Your Partner. 


Ordinary Life or 
Endowment Policies 





Withor without{ 
1 “Ordi 


Long Term Endowment Policies Best 


Shorter Term Endowment Policies 
Sickness , Accident, Disability 


Danger Line. 


a to cover maximum present or Future web liabilities 


whe we, Life” for an omount sufficient to pay off securities bought on 


2. Special Pol 
3 bie saat § lan. 
usiness men should insure“ordinary life’ for all liabilities to bankers and brokers 
4. Partners in business should toke out “Joint Partnership Insurance” 
5 Sickness, accident & disability policies te cover ordinary earning power ( by personal work ) 


Age 45 





Stage 6. 
Age & 60 


aon too late. 




















Expensive insurance is cheapest in the end. 





Way 














Personality in Investment. 

li the average investor will think over 

s investment or market commitments 

f the past five years he will be surprised 
ww largely the element of personality 
ntered into his relationship with all those 

e came in contact with in that connec- 
ion. The thoughtful investor will com- 
nence to realize that in investment and 
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ality of millions of interested persons 
makes prices and fluctuations, and the 
tape is but the record of their changing 
sentiments. 

Obviously, the investor personally and 
solely is the main asset behind his in- 
vestment worth; and when bankers and 
brokers look over his debit balance their 
eyes are on him, as much as on his se- 
curities. 
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If you are an investor—one of the or- 
dinary kind, I mean—you probably owe 
your banker or broker a comfortable bal- 
ance now, which you might be able to 
discharge when called upon. 

Do you think your wife and children 
would be able to pay that debt, to the 
same advantage? Is it fair to the banker 
and broker or your dependents, or satis- 
factory to you, that others should undo 
the tangle that you are often involved 
in—in your permanent absence? 

It is neither fair, businesslike nor pro- 
fitable to leave to others that which you 
can now do yourself. in advance. It is 
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instant entrance to the sanctum sanctorum 
of the hardest banker or broker, and {for 
the proceeds they will receive another 
key—representing ownership of the late 
Mr. Investor’s securities, without strings 
or claims attached to them. 

A further important advantage is that 
the investor’s successors will, by ful 
insurance of the investor, be placed upor 
a stronger and higher investment plane 
towards his securities than he could p 
haps hope to attain in his lifetime. 1 
life policy cuts the Gordian knot of anx- 
ious finance permanently. 

Incidentally, if “friend husband 


” 1 
} 
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Six Ages of 
Investment 








Stage | 


AgeZ0. 42.2 Yrs.tolive | 


* Insurance Actuaries Tables - “Expectation of Life” 





{Survivols per 100,000 92,637 live to this age. 

















Stage 2 


Age30. 35.3 Yrs.tolive. 











Stoge 3 


Age 35 317 Yrs.tolive. | 











Stage 4. 
Age 40. 


Sfayed ; 
Age 4s. : 245 Yrs tolive. 
“Age 50; 1209s olive. 


Age C5 li.lyrs. 


Insure to the Limit. 


28.1 Yrs.tolive. | 








Lijne 








Insurance| Danger 





{Per 100,000 85,441 live to this age. 








81,822 live fo this age. 


| Per 100,000 








[Per100000 78,106 live to this age. 








| Per 100,000 14,173 live to this age 








[Per 100,000 


Jer 100,000 49341 live this oge. 


69,804 live to this age. 























American” Experience. 





Wy 











better right now to assure yourself that 
the investment structure you have so 
carefully planned in your lifetime shall 
not be shattered within a few weeks, 
months or years because your personality 
was wanting at a crucial moment. 

Your widow, children or dependents’ 
only answer to the creditor, banker or 
broker, should be a life insurance policy 
suffiiently large to wipe out the maxi- 
mum balance you ever had, have now, 
or will have in the future. 

A life insurance policy in any of the 
established companies is the key that will 
give Mrs. Investor and the little Investors 


placed too much confidence in undeserve: 
quarters—through friendship, sentiment 
or bad judgment—the insurance mone) 
will be the dispassionate Court of Last 
Resort to render prompt justice if 
need arises. Unreliable or shifty brokers 
fear the power of ready money. Li 
insurance is dammed-up, potential power 
which will be turned on automatica! 
when the late Chief Engineer makes | 
last short circuit. 

While ntany women possess busines 
ability, the majority are by temperam« 
and physique not fitted to face the mental 
and physical strain of managing inves! 
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ts, and for this reason very few 
cers or brokers care to give them 
ilities.” No one likes the job of 
ishing a woman to pay or quit, and it is 
he husband’s duty, I believe, to prepare 
so that any such request may never 
necessary. 
e can only do this by insuring his life, 
policy being for an amount sufficient 
‘over any estimated liability on se- 
ties at the time of his death. A sub- 
tial portion of his income from se- 
ties could be allocated for this very 
pose, and the amount paid for insur- 
regarded as a further investment— 
*h it is undoubtedly. 


Which Company and How Much? 
study of the rates and methods of 
the leading companies leads me to 
conclusion that all such companies 
thoroughly reliable, their rates fair, 
that they sell insurance upon a cost 
basis that is equitable alike to both 
ies to the insurance contract. 
‘ompetition and standardization has 
ed the insurance business upon a very 
| plane indeed, and I know of very 
commodities that are sold so closely 
‘ost price as life insurance. Every 
irance salesman approaching a pros- 
is about to hand you a bargain— 
ething that takes the combined efforts, 
k and wisdom of hundreds of thou- 
ls of your fellow policy-holders to 
you. No one is engaged in a more 
ful field than the insurance salesman 
resenting an established company; 
s better work, or does you as much 
od when you co-operate with him. 
Jo not avoid the insurance salesman 
th his perennial smile, rate-tables, 
tfolio, and documents in every pocket, 
‘n he calls on you again. Push him 
» your best arm-chair, place a cigar in 


. C. Hardy, of A. E. Fitkin & Co., who 
ust returned from the great oil distric 
Mexico, says, “It is true that Mexican 
le is of low grade, but for fuel purposes 
unequalled. Quantity production is vital 
neet the growing commercial needs and 
1er possibilities in Mexico, particularly in 
famous Panuco fields, are almost unlimited. 
ok for a continued demand for reliable 
‘ican oil stocks and a still further apprecia- 
in their market value.” 
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his mouth, and invite him to tell you all 
he knows. You will be surprised at your 
changed attitude toward insurance once 
you take the trouble to give the salesman 
a patient hearing. You will find your- 
self sending for him instead of com- 
pelling him to raise a barrage of devious 
tactics before making his wary approach. 

For how much? Talk it over with the 
company or your banker. You will find 
they agree with the writer in the only 
answer, “As much as you can carry with- 
out embarrassment—too much being as 
bad as too little.” 

What kind of insurance? I believe 
the graphs will be found informative. 
The insurance company’s representative 
can judge your needs best after a personal 
talk. 

Life insurance is not an expense; it is 
an investment, and a cheap investment 
which is always on the bargain counter, 
since it sells for cost plus; the latter rep- 
resenting necessary expenses regulated 
by law. 

Insurance companies are strictly con- 
trolled by law, and the investor assumes 
no risk when he buys insurance from a 
recognized company. 

The writer has not heard of a single 
failure among any of the leading com- 
panies, and at this writing is convinced 
that the probability is less than one in a 
thousand. 

There has only been one “Insurance 
Scandal,” which resulted in the famous 
Hughes Inquiry some years ago; but 
that inquiry did not reflect upon the 
strength of any of them. The sequel 
has been a better understanding, to the 
advantage of the companies and policy- 
holders alike. 

INSURE for your debit balances and 
thus ASSURE your entire investment. 

(To be continued) 
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The Stock Exchange Salvation Army Home 
Service Fund Committee has received from 
Colgate Hoyt a $100 Fourth Liberty Loan 414 
per cent bond bearing the autographs of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, Archibald Roosevelt, 
captain, Twenty-sixth Infantry; Douglas 
Campbell, first lieutenant, Air Service, and 
Georges Bertrand, major, French Alpine 
Chasseurs. It is the intention of the com- 
inittee to auction off this bond on the floor of 
the Exchange. 





Leading Opinions 


About Financial, Investment, Banking and Business Conditions 


“Must Save Paralyzed 
Europe”—Vanderlip. 

It is a sad story on conditions in Europe 
that Frank A. Vanderlip has to tell. Food con- 
ditions are deplorable and indications point 
to their becoming worse rather than better 
because of the dislocation of labor and the 
general destruction of all things agricultural. 
Suffering and misery is to be Europe’s portion 
unless we speedily and efficiently render aid, 
thinks Mr. Vanderlip, and in a long speech 
before the Economic Club he pointed out 
that Italy, Russia, Spain and Great Britain, 
to say nothing of the former Central Euro- 
pean Allies, are in a deplorable condition. 
America alone can save Europe and its aid 
must be extended to all countries equally. 
He said in part: 

“I want to say right at the beginning that 





—_ a 
Swe, Me 











Cartoons Magazine 

NIGHTMARE OF A MAN WHO HAS A FIFTY- 

DOLLAR LIBERTY BOND SECRETED SOME 
WHERE ABOUT THE HOUSE 





however black a background I paint—and it 
will be dark—I would not paint it, I would 
not tell the story except that I believe America 
must know it, must comprehend it, must get 
it into heart and mind, because we must act; 
and if we do act, we can save Europe from a 
catastrophe, a catastrophe that will involve us. 
That is why I feel moved to tell such an as- 
semblage as this something of the conditions 
that I saw over there, something of some of 
the consequences that may flow from those 
conditions. 

“I believe it is possible that there may be 
let loose in Europe forces that will be more 
terribly destructive than have been the forces 


of the great war. I believe we can proba 
save the situation from anything as fear 
as that. If I did not believe it, I would h 
tate to say what I shall about conditio 

“If 1 were to try to put into words wha 
sum up as the most essential thing to gr 
about the situation in Europe, the two wo: 
weuld be ‘paralyzed industry.’ There is 
idleness, there is a lack of production throu; 
out Europe, and indeed in England, that 
can hardly comprehend. There is a difficu 
about a resumption of work on ordinary pe« 
affairs that I think nobody could be made 
comprehend that did not see it on the grow 

“Now, of course, there is a great scar acr 
Europe where there has been devastation. 
hardly need to speak of that. You have hx 
told that story. I have seen it from the G: 
man border to Zeebrugge; no words can ma 
you comprehend the awfulness of the sc 
Complete destruction, insane destruction, ¢ 
struction going beyond military necessities, d 
struction that destroyed factories for the pi 
pose of destroying commercial competiti: 
There was a great deal of that. But after 
that is only a scar across Northern Fra 
and Belgium, destroying a considerable part 
the industries of those two countries, it is tr 
but it is not that devastated district that 
speak of. It is the idleness al! through 
countries where the mailed hand of war | 
heen laid upon industry.” 


Davison Explains 
European Credit Needs 

Preliminary estimates on the amount 
money needed to finance Europe has been 
vised downward somewhat but they still 
large. Henry P. Davison, a partner of J. 
Morgan & Company, stated on return to | 
desk after an absence of many months that 
is as yet impossible to formulate a defin 
program for financing European needs, sin 
luropean governments do not know how mu 
they require. All European countries ne 
credit and arrangements for its extension w 
be made as soon as a definite budget is ma 
up. 

In an interview, Mr. Davison said: 

“Every country in Europe, with no more th 
two exceptions, needs credit. Europe mi 
be considered as an entity. Contrary to t! 
impression that seems to have obtained 
banking circles I have no definite plan. T! 
Governments on the other side first must for 
their plans and then we will consider them 

“Up to the present time the countries the: 
selves have no plan and have had no oppc 
tunity to formulate one, as they are busy w 
the stress of peace negotiations. In fact th 
are devoting all their time and effort to tl 
consummation of peace. 

“The first thing that will be taken up aft 
the conclusion of peace is credits. The nee 
are heavy, but not so heavy as I thought th: 
would be a month ago and not so heavy tha 
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cannot be provided for in full here. There 
st be intelligent co-operation and are- 
te consideration. 

\Vhile abroad I had several talks with rep- 
ntatives of neutral Governments and 
ered the impression of a fine spirit and 
a jesire to co-operate with America to the 
uiest possible extent. The neutrals are as 
h interested as any belligerent in the 
oration of normal conditions, as they pro- 
- market places. In fact I have observed 
all of the Governments are trying to get 
of the banking business and back to nor- 
conditions.” 


Kahn Sees No 
Decline in Prices _ 
Var conditions have brought about a new 
of circumstances, the most important of 
‘+h is that prices for all commodities have 
n established on a different plane and they 
likely to stay there. At any rate, the 
ver the community realizes that pre-war 
es are no longer an indication of what 
uld be expected now, the better. 
n a letter to the Department of Labor, Mr. 
to Kahn says that he does not believe 
prices will go materially lower for 
iy years. He said in part: 


Prices are determined in the main by the 
ume of production, of consumption, and, 
»bably more than by either of these,) of 
e., currency, bank 


circulating medium, i. 
lits, etc. 
|. Production. After the Civil War, the 
irn of prices to the pre-war level, though 
ook thirteen years to accomplish, was im- 
isely aided by the development of entirely 
el methods of production in the shape of 
forms of machinery and new kinds of 
iness organizations. No one will seriously 
tend that the possibilities of the imme- 
te future for increased efficiency or novel 
thods in production and distribution are 
ely even to approach those which came 
ween 1865 and 1890—a period which marked 
transformation of our entire business 
icture from hand methods to machine 
thods, from ‘pound methods’ to ‘tonnage 
thods.’ 
2. Consumption. In view of the vast de- 
ction wrought by the war and now to be 
le good by reconstruction, and in view of 
accumulation of the demand for many 
ws which could not be supplied during the 
r, demand in many fundamental lines is 
ind to be large and urgent for some time 
“ome, 
3. Circulating medium. The credit expan- 
n and currency inflation of the leading coun- 
s of the world, including our own, during 
past five years has been on an entirely un- 
cedented scale. The process of contrac- 
1 and deflation, to the extent that it is pos- 
le and likely to be approved by public opin- 
will take many years. 
The conclusion is inevitable that we have 
ved at a new price level. This level in the 
ly future may go somewhat lower, or it may 
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go somewhat higher than at present prevail- 
ing, but it seems to me certain that there can- 
not be any immediate and radical recession. 
Those who hope for or fear materially lower 
prices will, I am convinced, have to wait a 
long time.” 


“Railroad Credit 
Must Be Restored”—Warburg 
Upon the status of railroad credits rests the 
foundation of a large part of America’s big 
financing, thinks Paul M. Warburg. He points 
out that a restoration of railroad credit to a 
point where the carriers would be able to bor- 
row at fair prices would aid in the stabiliza- 
tion of the market for Government Bonds and 
it would also lay the foundation for the de- 
velopment of a broad market for foreign se- 
curities. 
In an address before the Bond Club, Mr. 
Warburg said in part: 
“A general agreement appears to have been 
reached on the part of most students of the 
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question that the future legislation must con- 
tain a clear and binding definition of what is 
to be considered the fair value of the carriers 
and as to what is to constitute an adequate 
return on such fair value, and, furthermore, 
that the law must contain an unqualified as- 
surance that this return cannot be regulated 
away from the carriers. 

“Finally, there seems to be a consensus of 
opinion that railroad reform must bring about 
a unification of our hundreds of individual 
railroads into a small number of large systems 
operating under Federal charters, and com- 
peting in service, though not in rates. 

“We may take it is admitted, I believe, that 
a majority of the American people do not favor 
regional railroad monopolies, but desire a sys- 
tem of strong and competing railroads. This 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that the law 
must leave an opportunity for earnings suf- 
ficient to preserve private enterprise and rival- 
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ry, though, on the other hand, it is conceded 
that the interests of the public require re- 
striction of railroad profits in case they -ex- 
ceed certain limits.” 


Gary Predicts 
Great Steel Prosperity 

Prosperity for the Country in general and 
the steel trade in particular is confidently pre- 
dicted by Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Board of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Business was slow during the last six 
months, but this was due to unavoidable con- 
ditions and was expected. Now, we are on the 
threshold of a great industrial boom, the ini- 
tial stages of which are now under way, thinks 
Judge Gary. 

In a speech before the American Iron & 
Steel Institute he said in part: ‘ 

“Since the armistice was signed the steel 
industry has made two substantial reductions 
in selling prices, first by voluntary action, De- 
cember 9, and then, March 21, after consul- 
tation and discussion with the members of the 
Industrial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce. There are incidents connected with 
the efforts of the Secretary of Commerce to 





N. Y. Tribune 
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stabilize conditions which interfered more or 
less with business activity. You are familiar 
with the subject. At present there is a pre- 
ceptible and gradual improvement. It seems 
probable this will continue and increase. On 
the whole, our business during the last six 
months has been better than we had reason 
to expect. After what has occurred during the 
last few years it is wonderful that conditions 


are so good. As I have said before, more than gi 


once, there is a large and fairly profitable busi- 
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ness ahead. The necessities of the purchasing 
public are piling up. Some may wait too long 
before placing the orders under contemp! 
tion.” 


Rail Outlook 
More Hopeful 

Although railroad property has increased bi 
lions of dollars in value, the securities repr 
senting these railroads are selling from 20° 
to 40% less than they sold 10 years ago. Th 
condition may have been justified on accow 
of the uncertain outlook for the roads, but no 
they will be returned to their owners and i 
is assumed that Congress will provide co: 
structive legislation, thinks M. Amste 
Chairman of the Chicago, Rock Island an 
Pacific Railroad and President of the Investors’ 
Protective Association. 

On the railroad outlook, Mr. Amster has th: 
following to say: 

“The advance in the railroad security mark: 
signifies, in my opinion, the appreciation of tl 
public of the changed sentiment in favor of th 
railroads. Moreover, it should be understoo 
that, on recent quotations, the railroads wer: 
selling several billion dollars below their rea 
value, while every other kind of property and 
commodity the world over has been sellin 
at double and treble pre-war values. 

“The railroads are now selling from 20% 
40% less than 10 years .ago, although thei 
property value has increased many billions of 
dollars. 

“For instance the 2,000,000 freight car 
owned by the railroads have increased in value 
$4,000 000,000 since 1915—that is cars that cos 
$850 in 1915 now cost $2,950. Upwards of 
100,000 locomotives owned by the railroad 
have also increased by at least $20,000 per loc: 
motive, or another $2,000,000,000; and if w 
should take the value of road-beds, terminal 
etc., on the same basis that other properti: 
are valued, we should find that the $18,000 
000 000 or $20,000,000,000 railroad capitalizatio: 
or book-value would be doubled. 

“Yet securities of these very railroads ca 
still be bought in the market at about 60 cent 
on the dollar. Here is the reason why railroad 
securities are bound to advance as the invest 
ing public begins to understand the real sit 
uation. 

“Railroad stockholders, therefore, may a: 
ticipate with considerable assurance that hi 
fore the Government surrenders control of t! 
roads, a law will be enacted which will assure 
them a return of at least 5% or 6% of th 
value of their property in public service.” 


Franklin Favors 
Private Ownership 


American money should be invested in tl 
American Merchant Marine, and the only wa 
that we can hope to compete successfully wit! 
ship owners of other nations is to interest tl 
American public in the great venture and to 
give them a share in its fortunes, thinks 
A. S. Franklin, President of the Internationa! 
Mercantile Marine. Mr. Franklin is “abso 
lutely opposed to Government operation in an} 
form.” In setting forth his views at a con 
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rence of the Shipping Board, he said in 
rt: 
| believe that there should be shipping 
uses in every part of the United States; 
it the maximum of American money should 
invested in our Merchant Marine. The 
ipowners of the world must be competed 
th, and the only way in which this can be 
ne successfully is to interest the American 
lic in the venture.... 
In order to compete successfully with for- 
n ship operators, we must be as free as they 
e. We should be able to trade freely the 
rd over and not in the United States ex- 
isively.” 
: _—s 
Bankers Endorse 
Warfield Plan 


rhe banking community is vitally interested 
the solution of the railroad problem and 
w that Congress is in session and will soon 
xe up the question of the disposition of the 
lroads, bankers’ organizations are coming 
ward with their views on the subject. Gen- 
lly speaking, most of the bankers’ associa- 
ms are in favor of the plan proposed by the 
itional Association of Owners of Railroad 
curities, generally known as the “Warfield 
an.” 
\ typical case of the feeling of the banking 
munity is revealed in the resolutions made 
lic by the Maryland Bankers’ Association 
ter their recent convention. The resolutions 
ted: 
“This convention declares its opposition to 
ethods that have been proposed for the re- 
n of the railroads, which involve new com- 
nies, years of valuation and serious legal 
mplications, and would result in concentra- 
n of facilities, with consequent destruction 
incentive and individu: al initiative. 
“We are in favor of preserving the present 
erating structures of these properties, 
rough which the development of the coun- 
has been secured, and favor legislation by 
ngress in line with the plan of the National 
sociation of Owners of Railroad Securities 
esignated the Wartield plan), and which, 
th the machinery to make it effective, is 
sed on a fixed percentage return, through 
tes, to the railroads, computed on railroad 
vestments aggregated in each of the three 
ssification territories of the country, as laid 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
Burleson Endorses 
Wire Board Plan 


[he method by which the telephone and 
legraph systems should be returned to their 
ivate owners is causing nearly as much in- 
est as the plan for the return of the rail- 
ids. The Wire Control Board, which has 
en working on a plan for the wire systems’ 
turn, is in favor of merging some of the 
ve companies for the purpose of economy 
1 efficiency. 

Chis Board has sent the following recom- 
endations to Postmaster General Burleson, 
10 indorses them: 
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1. That the various wire systems be co- 
ordinated as to operation, and that, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, any wire company may purchase 
or merge with another wire company. 

2. That the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be empowered to fix interstate rates. 

3. That the rates be so fixed that they shall 
yield a reasonable return on the value of the 
property. 

4. That a tribunal on which the public, em- 
ployes, managerial force, and capital shall be 
fairly represented shall be created in order to 
hear grievances affecting working conditions 
and wage changes. 

5. That no alteration of wage schedules 
shall be made until approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which will then 
decrease or increase the rates proportionately. 
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Davison Hopeful 
For World Finance 


Henry P 


who has returned to 


Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York after a pro- 
tracted absence in Europe, where he had 
charge of the American Red Cross activities, 
said that he was far from pessimistic on the 
outlook for world financial and economic re- 
habilitation. “The job is big,” he said, “but, 
we all work as I am sure we will, and give i 
the matter the intelligent consideration and 
extend the intelligent co-operation of which 
we are capable, I feel confident that it can be 
accomplished. America has never yet failed 
to meet a situation and there is no reason to 
suppose we will not meet this one.’ 

Mr. Davison said that, contrary to general 
belief, he had not come back with any compre- 
hensive plan for the solution of the great finan- 
cial problems of the moment. 





Upswing Begins In Bonds 


By WILLIAM T. CONNORS 


Strong Probability That Long Period of Liquidation Is Over— 
Factors Making for Higher Prices—Why the Early 
Stages of the Movement Will Be Slow 


OR a dozen years, from the end of 
1905 to the.end of 1917, the bond 
market seemed to have no friends. 

First came the sharp downward 
plunge of bond prices in the money panic 
of 1907. In 1908 nearly two-thirds of 
that loss was recovered. Then ‘came a 
long, slow, dragging decline until by the 
end of 1913 prices were again at the low 
point of the 1907 panic. 

What would have happened from 1914 
on if there had been no war, we have 
no means of knowing, but very prob- 
ably it would have been a recovery. Jn 
fact, there were signs of such a re- 
covery in the first quarter of 1914. But 
bond buyers proposed and the Kaiser 
disposed. We know now that the war 
was held back two weeks to enable Ger- 
man bankers to sell securities in for- 
eign markets. 

The lowest average Curb price for 
bonds while the Stock Exchange was 
closed in 1914, as shown on the graph 
herewith, is of course an approximation, 
since Curb transactions were then only 
intermittent and irregular. 
represents a legitimate market level. 

The heavy foreign selling in 1915, 
largely by English investors, was ab- 
sorbed here without much difficulty, since 
at that time we not only had not yet 
become involved in the war but we were 
beginning to benefit from Europe’s big 
war purchases of munitions and sup- 
plies. When the foreign selling of our 
bonds began to fall off, prices rose easily 
until January, 1917. Although Europe 
was using up its capital with astounding 
rapidity, America was accumulating fast- 
er than usual. 

Then came our own plunge into the 
maelstrom, and in 1917 the average of 
our corporation bond prices fell four- 
teen points, probably the sharpest break 
ever experienced in a single year. The 
rally of about six points in the last half 
of 1918 was mostly due to the Govern- 


It hardly’ 


ment guaranty of railroad earnings 
Without such a guaranty the position o 
railroad bonds, in view of the tre 
mendous rise in operating costs, was pre 
carious. When Uncle Sam shouldered 
the load bondholders’ and _ investor: 
heaved a sigh of relief and prices ros¢ 

But the tremendous offerings of Lib 
erty Bonds were constantly draining th 
capital market, so naturally enough a 
slow decline again set in and continue: 
until the last or “Victory” Loan wa 
offered. Since then the average ha 
risen about two points to date of writing 


Influence of Commodity Prices 

The fact was quite clearly demonstrat 
ed in the series of articles by Theodor 
E. Burton and G. C. Selden entitled “A 
Century of Prices,” that bond prices 
tend to rise with falling commodity 
prices and to fall with rising commodity 
prices. The fundamental reason for thi: 
is that nearly all invested capital is 
in one way or another, eventually ex 
pended in the purchase of commodities 
Therefore, if commodity prices rise, th: 
drain upon the capital market is great 
er; while if commodities fall, the regula: 
annual accumulation of capital will g 
further in making purchases and a sur- 
plus can be more easily piled -up. 

As is well known, commodity price: 
in both this country and England, af 
ter having more than doubled since 1914 
reached their high point a little after th 
middle of 1918—almost exactly the tinx 
when bonds were at the bottom. The 
closeness of this correspondence. was 
doubtless partly accidental. 

Since then commodity prices in thi: 
country have fallen almost ten per cent 
and in England nine per cent. Does 
this mark the turn in the long swing 0! 
commodities ? 

It seems to me highly probable tha‘ 
it does. Those who were expecting an 
immediate crash in prices at the end o! 
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UPSWING BEGINS IN BONDS 


he war have been disappointed. Never- 
heless the broad principle still holds 
rood that war inflates prices and after a 
var the general tendency is for a part 
if that inflation to disappear. Inflation 
s rapid and deflation is slow but, judg- 
ng from history, sure to come. 

There are reasons for believing that 
leflation will now be even slower than 
was after other wars, first, because the 
vorld-wide extent of. the present war 
as led to a world-inflation, while in past 
vars inflation has usually been confined 
» two or three countries at a time. High 
rices in one country were gradually 
ulled down by the influence of lower 
rices in other countries; but now that 
rices over almost the entire world are 
» together that influence will be much 
ss important. 
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prices. Also that the production of gold 
is likely to fall off somewhat, and, in 
fact, is already falling off, because of 
the high costs now prevailing. Both 
these influences tend, over a very long 
period, toward a lower price level. 

It would be absurd to be dogmatic over 
this much-discussed question, but my own 
view is that we are not likely to see 
higher commodity prices after the war 
than we saw during the war and that a 
long period of slowly declining prices 
is naturally to be expected. If so this 
will mean an equally long period of 
slowly rising bond prices. 


Capital Must Accumulate 


But even though commodity prices 
should not fall, bond prices would never- 
theless be entitled to a gradual advance 
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Again, all the principal commercial 
itions have now learned to make their 
Id support more paper currency than 
eretofore. .In countries where specie 
as the principal circulating medium be- 
re the war, the people have become 
customed to paper money and since it 
far more convenient they are likely 
’ go on using it. If so, this will tend 
keep commodity prices at a relative- 
high level. 


-_— 
On the other hand, we have to remem- 
‘r that large-scale production and an 
iucreased use of machinery tend to lower 


for some years to come because of the 
inevitable accumulation of capital for in- 
vestment. 


The world has passed through an orgy 
of wanton waste, when its principal en- 
ervies have been directed toward the 
destruction of life and property. But 
that era is drawing to a close. The nor- 
mal state of things is a steady accumula- 
tion of investment capital, which as 
steadily flows into new construction, thus 
increasing the tangible wealth of human- 
ity. That normal state of things will 
now be gradually resumed. 
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This does not necessarily mean that 
the average rate of interest obtainable 
from investments in bonds will, because 
of the piling up of capital, continue to 
fall until it reaches a lower rate than ever 
before. The supply of capital will con- 
stantly increase, but so will the demand 
for it. So large a part of the world is 
still in an undeveloped stage that cen- 
turies must elapse before we have more 
capital than we know what to do with. 

What is meant is that rates of inter- 
est, after having been abnormally high, 
chiefly as a result of the war, will now 
gradually return to normal. No one can 
say just what that normal rate will be, 
but any one can say that it will be lower 
than the average current rate of inter- 
est now obtainable on bond investments 
—in other words, bond prices must rise. 

A Hole to be Filled 

Just at present, there is still a big 
hole to be filled in before any great or 
rapid advance in bond prices would be 
possible. Capital has been so largely di- 
verted into the war that municipal, pub- 
lic utility, railroad and industrial en- 
terprises have been kept on short ra- 
tions. Many of them have grown thin 
on this reduced fare, so that their ap- 
petite for new capital is now very keen, 
and in some cases almost voracious. 

Because of this situation we shall soon 
see a flood of new security issues, of- 
fered, not at the ruinously high rates 
of interest which even some good com- 
panies had to pay when the war was at 
its height, but still at rates considerably 
above normal. The beginnings of that 
tendency are already noticeable. 

This big demand for new capital will 
retard the advance in the prices of bonds 
now outstanding, but it will not prevent 
it, because neither governments nor cor- 
porations will be willing to pay higher 
rates of interest than those now prevail- 
ing. That is, high rates may be paid 
in cases where a greater risk is to be 
taken, as always; but higher rates for 
ordinary investment risks would be con- 
sidered prohibitory. 

Bond prices, therefore, will change 
slowly until this hole in our supply of 
capital can be filled up. 

How long that will take is anybody’s 
guess, but it is safe to say that the ne- 
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cessary time will be shorter than it would 
have been at any previous period of his- 
tory. The accumulation of capital de- 
pends upon the productivity of labor, and 
labor, in spite of shorter hours and the 
limitation of output by some unions, con- 
stantly produces more and more goods 
per hour of work put into them. The 
chief reason for this is the steady im- 
provement in machinery and in trans- 
portation. Every decade sees a machine 
substituted for a man in thousands of 
new places. Every decade sees many 
thousands of machines thrown on the 
scrap heap to make room for better ones. 

The change seems slow as we observe 
it from day to day, but from decade to 
decade it is marvelous. Compare the effi 
ciency of freight transportation on ou! 
leading railroads with that of ten, twen- 
ty or thirty years ago. In many cases 
the same number of men, locomotives 
and cars are moving two or three times 
as much freight as they were twenty- 
five years ago—and twenty-five years is 
a short time in the history of a nation 

The confusion of the war caused some 


loss of efficiency, not yet wholly regained, 
but that is a temporary condition. There 
is no reason to suppose that the in- 
genuity of the human race in producing 
more goods with the same labor has yet 
been exhausted. 


A Time for Confidence 

With the war clouds rolling away, the 
time has now come when the bond buye: 
should have confidence and should con 
vert his confidence into action. A good 
bond is always good property to own, 
even though its price may temporaril) 
decline ; but when there is a strong proo- 
ability that the price not only will not 
decline but will advance for a long pe- 
riod of years, and when the interest re 
turn also is higher than normal, the 
bond is more than good property—it is 
profit-making property. 

The buyer of sound bonds at this time 
is amply warranted in anticipating his 
future income by reasonable borrowing. 
He will have no difficulty in borrowing 
half the value of any bond which is good 
enough for him to own, and he can then 
pay off the loan from his current income 
as it accumulates. 





Personal Trusts 
By JACOB H. SCHMUCKLER 


Why Not Put Part Of Your Profits Where They Cannot 
Get Away? 


easier to make money than to keep 

it. Daily observation among per- 
-ons in all walks of life confirms this 
opinion, but it has also been demon- 
strated statistically. Trustworthy sta- 
tistics show that at 45, 16 per cent of 
ll persons are dead, 65 per cent are 
elf supporting, 15 per cent are de- 
pendent, wholly or in part, and only 4 
per cent have accumulated anything 
and kept it. 

By the time a man reaches 45 he 
has certainly had plenty of time to 
accumulate money and most persons 
iave made money. _Many have saved 
it temporarily, but by 45 most of it 
vas gone. Some might say that 45 is 
too young an age to prove the above 
pinion, but the same statistics demon- 
trate that after 50 not one person in 
100, who has lost his financial footing, 
can recover it. At 65, 85 per cent of 
the persons still living are dependent 
upon children, relatives or charity. 

Why People Fail to Keep Money 

The proverbial example of quick 
losses and dissipation of money is the 
nexperienced heir. The reasons com- 
monly assigned are that the lucky one 
loes not appreciate the value of 
money, not having earned any and in 
most cases having little himself, and 
hat he is inferior in business ability 
to the person who has made the 
ioney. But the statistics show that 
10st persons who have accumulated a 
reat deal fail to hold what they have 
uilt up. Curiosity, if nothing more 
undamental, urges one to investigate 

hy. 

A prominent New York trust com- 
pany gives an admirable summary of 
very day business errors which cause 
people to lose their funds. These are: 

1. Neglecting to get receipts when 
bills are paid in cash; 


| IS a common saying that it is 


2. Neglecting to keep receipts 
where they can be located; 

3. Neglecting to check up items in 
current bills; 

4. Inability to 
balanced; 

5. Too easy optimism in starting 
credits accounts ; 

6. Careless handling of 
business papers ; , 

7. Signing papers without knowing 
their contents ; 

8. Tendency to establish living ex- 
penses which would exceed income 
and cut into savings ; 

9. Tendency to invest 
dangerous hearsay without 
knowledge of facts. 


keep check book 


valuable 


money on 
proper 


Business as conducted today is very 
exacting and complicated and bristles 
with details. We hear it often re- 
peated that it is the small things that 
count, and it is certainly true that the 
success of almost any important un 
dertaking depends largely upon the 
careful handling of details. The in- 
vestor or business man either tries to 
care for the details himself as best he 
can or else leaves them to friends or 
employees. These persons, while 
meaning well, are not always fully 
informed as to the elaborate ma- 
chinery of business and invariably 
commit errors that are very costly, 
and in a short time may do away with 
the accumulation of years. 

A more deep-seated and very com- 
mon factor, which rapidly dissipates 
savings is undue optimism in spend- 
ing. Credit accounts are easily set up, 
and people always feel that they need 
much. Everybody always wants to 
live better. Competition in private and 
social life is intense, and the cost of 
living has been rising. The tendency 
to allow living costs to exceed income 
and to eat into savings is therefore a 
very strong one, and especially so 
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where money is very easily made or is 
willed to some one that has not worked 
for it. 

Speculative profits often come easy, 
when they come at all, and many per- 
sons have made large profits in the 
present market. 

Viewing the business world gene- 
rally people have been making money, 
and some have been doing so with com- 
parative ease. 

Still, as pointed out above, very 
little of this money is ordinarily kept. 
It either goes as fast as it comes, is 
invested on dangerous hearsay with- 
out proper knowledge of the facts, or 
is lost in business through the com- 
mitting of the every .day errors 
enumerated above. The statistics of 
money lost annually in the United 
States are only partially complete, 
but the totals as compiled are appalling 
enough. 


The Remedy 


The remedy lies in entrusting the 
care of at least a part of your funds 


to reliable persons, who, by experience, 


have become experts in caring for 
people’s money and property and se- 
curing the greatest return consistent 
with safety. Practically every trust 
company of importance ‘has a trust 

commitee whose business it is to do 
these things for reasonable fees. 

Trust funds are frequently created 
in wills or when a person wants an- 
other to secure the benefit from some 
property he or she has acquired, but 
desires to be certain as to its main- 
tenance and administration. The trust 
company will attend to all the details 
in caring for the estate and will faith- 
fully carry out the stipulations made 
by the person turning the property 
over to it. If any cash is to be in- 
vested, experts will choose the invest- 
ments from those legal for trustees’ 
holdings. 

Everything is then businesslike and 
there is no dependence upon sentiment 
or any obligation for favors. The 
trust company has handled thousands 
of cases like your previously, caring 
for your property and interests is the 
husiness of experts and the trust com- 
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pany is being paid for what it does 
for you. Of course, in many cases, 
the amounts that the company may 
save for you are far greater than the 
fees you pay them. 


Personal Trusts 


Comparatively few persons create 
trust funds before their death either 
for their own benefit or for others. 
Still, the creation of Personal Trusts 
is possible and has not only the ad- 
vantage of a trust fund created for 
others after one’s death but other ad- 
vantages also. 

Let us take a concrete case. A man 
makes $1,000,000 in the stock market. 
This naturally makes him optimistic 
as to the future and encourages reck- 
less spending. Or, he might use his 
money to speculate further. Very 
likely he has overestimated his own 
abilities and he may lose not only his 
profits but some of his own money be- 
sides. ° 

Now, how much better off that man 
would be if he created a trust fund for 
the money.~ He can go to almost any 
trust company and draw up an agree 
ment exactly as he pleases. If he does 
not care to trouble with investing the 
money, the Trust Committee will do 
so for him. He can limit the life of 
the agreement to any period he 
chooses. The income can be distributed 
as he stipulates. In short, the maker 
of the personal trust is free to decidc 
practically all of its details. 

The desirability of establishing a 
trust fund for those who have not the 
necessary age, experience, or ability 
to care for money safely themselves 
requires no argument. It is merely) 
one of those things which, though 
fully understood, are often put off un- 
til a more convenient season and the 
end perhaps neglected entirely. 

But the average man assumes that 
he and those dependent on him will 
be better off if he retains the entire 
control of his money while he is alive 
and in a position to attend to it 
Whether this assumption is correct or 
not depends entirely on the circum- 
stances, and he only can decide the 
question. : 





PERSONAL TRUSTS 


There can be no question, however, 
that if every business man who has 
had several years of unusual profits 
from his business, and every investor 
who has made unexpectedly large 
profits from successful operations, 
were to set aside half of such profits 
in the form of trust fund, the average 
financial condition of these men after 
ten years would be better than if they 
had not relied upon trust funds but had 
acted solely upon their own judgment and 
initiative. 

It is an almost universal rule that 
prosperity and adversity go in waves. 
This is just as true of personal for- 
tunes as it is of business conditions in 
general. After several years of busi- 
ness depression the experienced busi- 
ness man knows that things will soon 
improve ; and he likewise knows that a 
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period of great prosperity will not last 
forever. But it is often hard for him 
to realize that the same thing is true 
of his personal affairs. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which leads on to fortune—but that 
tide is usually followed by an under- 
tow. The time for the most aggres- 
sive optimism is after the wave has 
receded, not when it is at its height. 

Why does the public, taken as a 
whole, lose money in stocks? Because 
it is over-confident at the top and over- 
cautious at the bottom. If the public 
could reverse itself in this respect, it 
would make money. Why not do your 
part towards this reform by reversing 
yourself? Why not make use of this 
convenient device of the personal trust 
to put part of your profits where they 
cannot get away? 





The Personal Element In Bond Buying 


Part XVI of The A B C of Bond Buying—How Ordinary 
Investor May Judge Bond Values 


By G. C. SELDEN 


considering bonds from the objec- 

tive point of view—the value of 
me bond as compared with others, the 
degree of risk involved in owning dif- 
ferent kinds of bonds, the possibilities 
of growth in value, the reasons why 
a bond may séll above or below its 
real value, etc. 

Something, however, should be said 
about bonds from the subjective view- 
point, or the personal element in bond 
buying. A bond which may very 
properly constitute one-fiftieth of the 
investment capital of a business man 
whose salary is $10,000 a year, might 
be a very improper investment for the 
clergyman’s widow whose whole for- 
tune is $1,129.76. A bond giving an 
income yield of 15% might sometimes 
be carried for a time with compara- 
tive safety and even with an addi- 
tional profit by a man in a position t 
keep close watch on the company and 


if preceding chapters we have been 


its prospects, but would be quite un- 
suitable for a professor of archaeology 
starting on a six months’ trip to Egypt. 


Investors Classified 


For this reason bond men _ have 
fallen into the habit of roughly classi- 
fying investors as well as investments. 
They speak of “the investor for in- 
come,” meaning one who cares little 
or nothing about price changes so 
long as his income and principal are 
secure; the “business man’s invest- 
ment,” or one which gives a relatively 
high yield but may require a little in- 
telligent watching, or may involve a 
somewhat higher percentage of risk 
than the “simon-pure” investor would 
care to take; “the speculative inves- 
tor,” which may mean an investor who 
seeks both income and profit, or may 
be merely a euphonious term for the 
long-pull speculator; and the “wo- 
man’s investment”—an inadequate 
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term because it seems to imply that 
all women need investments of a uni- 
form type, which is by no means the 
case, 

There is a certain value in these 
terms, just as there is in any nomen- 
clature which helps us to understand 
each other a little more definitely than 
we otherwise could; but all these 
merge into one another and 
all these investurs have the same three 
things in mind—safety, income, and 
getting a profit or avoiding a loss 
although they piace differing degrees 
of weight on each of the three factors. 

3efore buying any security the in- 
vestor needs to consider carefully his 
exact position. He should ask himself 
such questions as these: 

In what position would it leave me 
if this investment should turn out a 
total loss? 

Could I stand a heavy, though tem- 
porary, depreciation in its value? 

Is this investment a side issue with 
me, or am I dependent upon it for a 
part of my necessary income? 


classes 


What part of my total property am 
I warranted in placing in this security ? 

If this investment should turn out 
badly, how would it affect others who 
are dependent on me? 

Is my position such as to warrant 
me in taking a speculative risk? If 


so, how great a risk? And on how 
large an amount? 

If I am warranted in taking a mod- 
erate degree of risk in the expectation 
of a larger income and perhaps some 
profit, have I carefully calculated the 
risk involved in this particular invest- 
ment? Have I obtained all possible 
information about it? Is the amount 
I propose to place in it too large com- 
pared to the risk? 


Risks Cannot Be Ignored 


Those who have securities to sell 
do not as a rule have much to say 
about risks. It would be expecting 
too much of poor human nature to 
ask the seller to emphasize the possi- 
bilities of loss to the buyer of the 
goods. But that is just the reason 
why the buyer should never forget the 
risk. Caveat emptor is not such an 
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important doctrine in the law of to- 
day as it was when the Romans orig- 
inated the phrase, but it still has inuch 
force, and each one of us can readily 
supply illustrations cf that fact from 
his own experience. 

We know now what we did not 
know in 1914, that when the Germans 
were battering at the gates of Paris 
there was a per cent of risk even in 
United States bonds—a very small 
per cent, but a real one. If that risk 
was one-tenth of one per cent, then 
we may calculate that the risk in othe: 
securities varies from that figure up 
to perhaps 99.9% on such a stock as 
Emerson Motor, or other similar pro- 
motions where almost the entire busi- 
ness of the company consists in selling 
stock to a too credulous public. 

The risk attached to many bonds 
may seem to be negligible, but even 
if that is true, there is no reason why 
the investor should not further reduce 
it by distributing his purchases over 
a number of different securities; and 
where the yield is high enough to in- 
dicate that most investors rate the 
bond as below the highest grade, it 
should be assumed that risk is involved 
and the relation of that risk to the 
personal position of the _ investor 
should be carefully considered. 

The bond man meets many points 
of view in this matter of risk. Some 
times a prospective investor having 
very small resources will say, “I want 
something that does not involve any 
risk. I can’t afford te speculate.” The 
bond man cannot meet this require- 
ment. Perhaps he suggests a $1,000 
savings bank bond yielding 5%. But 
this customer would really be bet- 
ter off, without any increase in risk, 
if he bought ten $100 bonds with an 
average yield of perhaps 6%. (Thes 
yields refer, of course, to the current 
market. They may be very different 
ten years from now.) 

On the other hand, another investor: 
whose resources are likewise very 
small, will argue in this way: “I must 
have a larger income. I haven't 
money enough to depend on 4% or 
5% a year. I must get hold of some- 
thing cheap, but which is growing and 
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will be worth a great deal more in a 
vear or two from now. Anyway, I 
haven’t much to lose.” The bond man 
protests against this point of view, 
but probably has to end by referring 
the investor to the stock department. 

In this way the same condition— 
limited resources and income—appears 
to different persons as an argument 
for exactly opposite investment poli- 


Cc i cs. 
The Small Investor 


Bond men usually advise the small 
investor to be ultra-conservative, be- 
cause he can’t afford to lose. If the 
millionaire were to lose three-quar- 
ters of his wealth he would still have 
enough left to protect him from want, 
but this might not be true of the im- 
pecunious widow who lost three- 
quarters of her property. 

On examination, however, the main 
point of this argument is found to be 
that the widow should not gamble, 
while the millionaire can afford that 
sport if he enjoys it. As applied to 
legitimate investments in bonds, con- 
taining only such reasonable risks as 
are commonly accepted by the great 
majority of bond investors, exactly the 
same principles apply to the placing 
of a small sum of money as to a large 
sum. The difference lies, not in the 
amount to be invested, but in the per- 
sonal position of the investor. 

One who is directly dependent on the 
income from his investments should take 
less risk than one who has a sufficient 
income from his business or profession 
\n elderly man, whose earning period is 
drawing to a close, should be more con- 
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servative in his bond buying than a man 
in the thirties whose earning 
period is probably ahead of him. A man 
having a family dependent upon him 
must be more cautious than one who has 
only himself to take care of. A woman 
without special training, whose earning 
power is presumably small, should take 
than the salaried woman. A 
very young man, whose judgment is as 
yet undeveloped, should be more con- 
servative than the man of mature busi- 
ness experience, and so on 


biggest 


risk 


less 


But in this matter no man can lay 
down rules for the other man to follow, 
because so much depends on tempera- 
ment and on purposes in life. One man 
detests uncertainty. If he owns a 7% 
bond which declines three points, he lies 


awake nights. Another hugely enjoys 


the intellectual diversion of trying to buy 
the 7% bond after it has declined the 
three points and as near the bottom 


price as he can guess. These two men 
need different prescriptions. It is use- 
less to try to fit them both to the same 
set of rules. 

One man’s purpose in life is to accum 
ulate wealth as rapidly as possible. An- 
other’s purpose is to help reformed crim 
inals to get a new start. Another is 
chiefly interested in studying the evolu- 
tion of the angle-worm. Still another 
wants merely to live quietly and hap- 
pily and accumulate enough to safeguard 
his family in his old age. 

These men require different kinds of 
investments; and with only a moderate 
working knowledge of the science of 
investment, each can lay down for him- 
self the broad lines he wishes to follow. 

(End of the Scries.) 





PROPHESIES OF THE BIG MEN 


MANY of the big men of the country are 
4 giving interviews at present and indulg- 
ing in prophecy. Some say we should go 
slow; some say the labor situation is too dis- 
quieting altogether; some look for a too sud- 
den change to a pre-war basis; some see po- 
litical, national and international complica- 
tions. Most of them say, however, the whole 
world will leap forward after the peace parley 
settles things. With the resumption of vast 
suspended enterprises, and the bringing back to 
normal of a world-wide condition of “empty 
shelves,” some big men say that there will be 


increased opportunity and prosperity every 
day and month in 1919 and that the period of 
prosperity will last some several years. 
It is probable that greater enterprises will 
be undertaken in the immediate future than 
ever before. As nature binds up a wound and 
grows new bone and tissue just so surely will 
the world bind up its wounds. This binding 
up process will require labor and materials; 
work in a thousand shops and fields was laid 
aside for a little while; a vacuum was caused 
in a thousand places. Now industry stretches 
itself, looks at the job and pitches in. 





Current Bond Offerings 


Briefly Discussed and Analyzed 


Saporcant _ bond offerings will be a regular number of very attractive purchases for all classes 
_teature of Tue Macazine oF Watt Street of investors and the purpose of this department will 
hereafter. The number of new offerings was cut down he . = 
t ‘ : ye to present the salient facts concerning them. The 
quite substantially during the war period and until status of each bond as to tax ill t i 
the close of the Victory Loan Campaign. With this ; . — ae ee - discussed 
event over, varied offerings have begun to appear in as fully as possible, and issues available in less than 
large amounts and flotations will continue to be $1,000 pieces will be so designated. 


A BRIEF discussion and analysis of the new extensive for some time. These should include a 





LIST OF CURRENT OFFERINGS 
Vield to 


ssue Vaturity Offering Price Maturity 
Government and Municipal: 
Gov't of Newfoundland 20-yr. 
City of Vancouver, 6% Treasury Notes 
City of Rio de Janeiro 6s 
State of Idaho, Capitol Bldg., 
City of Akron, Sewer and Improvement Divweecdascenaen Apl. 
Arkansas, Louisiana Highway District 6s 
Burlington Co., N. J. 5s. 
Portsmouth, Va., 101.54 
Okmulgee, Okla., Water and Sewer 3 100 
CO Se EA, B. See SeeGeccccseccccecsecevesceenes June 2, 1920-69 100.24@ 105.16 
Railroad: 
South Carolina & Georgia Ist 5¥4s........- 02sec eeeeee May 1, 1929 99%, 
Pennsylvania Company 446S........-+.seceeeeeeeeees June 15, 1921 97% 
Canadian Northern Equipment 6s. 1919-1929 


1939 100 
, 1920-'24 100% 
1922-"31 957% @ 98% 
, 1930-39 101.12@ 
, 1920-54 103.09@ 
102.87 @ 
100.48 @ 102.60 


SVP RUSE Qu 
we : 


Public Utility: 
Grand Rapids Ne Te et nnennihinenenads June 1, 1924 96.86 
Wisconsin Ry. Lt. & Pr. Ist and Refunding 5s Fe i 1933 84 
Pacific Power & Light, Ist and Refunding (now Ist) 5s. 1, 1930 8814 
Great Power of California, Ist and Refunding 6s...... M: arch 1, 1949 95 38 

Industrial: i 
Standard Refractories Ist 6 April 1, 1929 971% 356, d 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Ist Convertible 6s...........+.+. June 1, 1929 95 06b, e 
(a) Exempt from Federal Income tax, including sur tax. (b) Company pays normal income tax to the 

amount of 2%. (c) Exempt from Federal, State and Municipal taxation as to interest and principal, 

excepting estate and inheritance taxes. (d) Available in $500 denominations. (e) Available in $500 
and $100 denominations. (f) Exempt from State and local and from Federal normal income tax 

(g) Without deduction from Federal income tax up to 4% so far as is legally permitted. 





GOVERNMENT OF NEWFOUNDLAND : 20-year claimed by holder of certificate. Range of yield on 
5%s. An excellent bond yielding a very satisfactory all maturities from earlies to last, 54% to 6%. 
rate of return. Proceeds of present issue to be used 
to retire $5,000,000 of 3-year 5% bonds maturing in _ GRAND RAPIDS RAILWAY Ist 6s. Underlying 
New York on July 1, 1919. Interest and principal issue of Commonwealth Power, Railway & Light sys 
payable semi-annually in New York, Canada, or in tem. Good asset values and interest charges have 
London, at holder's option. poatty gred —— - ene se Franchise of com 
neice ied = yany in Granc apids extends until April 2 92 
CITY OF VANCOUVER 6% TREASURY NOTES fay’ exempt in Michieare a Age MM, Het 
are a direct and general obligation of the entire City 
of Vancouver and in additior are secured by an equal GREAT WESTERN POWER Ist and Refunding 
amount of taxes already levied and in process of col- 6s. A well secured and promising issue. Interest 
lection. Attractive issue. Of total amount, $300,- charges have good margin of protection Bonds will 
000 due each January 1, 1920-1923, inclusive, and be secured by first mortgage on new hydro-electric 
$1,400,000 January 1, 1924. Principal and semi- plant and pledge of $5,261,000 of underlying bonds 
annual interest payable in New York. Amount issued, $3,000,000. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPALS. All high grade ex SHAFFER OIL & REFINING Ist Convertible 6s 
cepting Arkansas, Louisiana Highway 6s, which are Issued in connection with development of oil business 
of somewhat lower grade, but are good. ‘Considering of Standard Gas & Electric system. U nconditionally 
excellent character of security, yields are attractive. guaranteed by Standard Gas & Electric. Liberal sink 

. ign fund and redemption features. Convertible at 105 

SOUTH CAROLINA & GEORGIA Ist 5%s. A into 7% participating cumulative preferred stock of 
high grade issue. Bonds are secured by Ist and closed Shaffer Oil & Refining. Unseasoned issue, but well 
mortgage on 240 miles of railroad and outstanding sponsored. Has good security. Liberal sinking fund. 
at rate of less than $22,000 per mile. Guaranteed : 
principal and interest by indorsement by Southern CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 6s. First of foreign 
Railway Company. securities to be offered to public in some months 

Bonds are a direct obligation of the City o io de 

PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 4%s. A high Janeiro and proceeds are to be used a. HF ene 
grade short-term_investment. Principal and interest cipal indebtedness and for public improvements 
guaranteed *,, ay yy — wee Company by Principal and interest payable, free of all Brazilian 
indorsement. ax ifce Mm Pennsyivania. federal, state and municipal taxes, in gold coin in the 

CANADIAN NORTHERN EQUIPMENT 6s. U. S.. The amount of the property tax, enforceable 
These certificates issued under Philadelphia plan. through the deposited bonds, applicable to the maxi 
Amount authorized, $7,500,000, secured by equipment mum annual interest charge of $600,000 and the an- 
costing $10,724,705. Certificates due in semi-annual nual maturity _-¥r Ry $1,000,000 on the 1919 issue 
installments of $375,000 each November 1, 1919, to is approximately $2,337,883. Amount offered $10,- 
May 1, 1929, inclusive. Company agrees to pay 000,000, one-tenth oy each May 1, from 1922 to 
normal income tax up to 2% if exemption is not 1931, inclusive. , 
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Investment Inquiries 


PULLMAN COMPANY 
A Standard Investment Stock 


Pullman is a standard investment stock 
which does not fluctuate greatly in the market. 
the market. The present 8% dividend rate has 
heen paid continuously since 1900 with large 
extra dividends in 1906 and 1910. 

The New York Sun on April 12th, 1919, 
stated that the company will be returned to 
its owners by July Ist, 1919, 

The company has been operated under a 
standard contract similar to that of the rail- 
a based on average earnings for 1915 to 
191 

The company’s report for the year 1918 
showed a total net income of $10,103,000 or 
about 8.42% on this stock. This was presum- 
ably the actual earnings rather than the guar- 
anteed amount, as the latter should run some- 
what higher. 

We believe that at 122 the stock is a safe 
investment and that with a large demand for 
equipment the company’s earnings should in- 
crease somewhat during the next two or three 
vears. 


B. & O.-C. & O. 
Prediction on Switch Possibilities Verified 


We much regret that you did not*take our 


previous advice to switch from Baltimore 
& Ohio into Chesapeake & Ohio, as you are 
doubtless aware that this proved to be profit- 
able, and it is very difficult for us to remedy 
mistakes of this kind. However, we believe 
that you should now switch into Big Four 
common, which you will find discussed in the 
previous issue of the Magazine of Wall Street. 
Big Four does not yet pay a dividend, but its 
prospects are very bright indeed and we be- 
lieve that ultimately it will not only pay a 
dividend but record an advance far above 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


LONG TERM BONDS 
More Attractive Than Mortgages for Small 
Investors 


The solution of your difficulty would ap- 
pear to lav in investing in medium grade 
long term bonds of an active character now 
giving a good yield and selling to yield between 
6 to 74%. When money becomes more scarce 
these bonds will go up, and when the bond 
average is again 4% to 5% the investor can 
sell out and reinvest in short term issues 
which would then yield about 6%. 

You will find a list of attractive bonds on 
page 127 of the Mav 10th issue of the Maga- 
vine, and the same list in every second issue. 

We believe there is no occasion to tie up 
vour money in mortgages. which give a low 
vield, have no ready market, and difficult to 
realize upon when you need the money most, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CONVERTIBLES 


4s No Longer Convertible—Should Switch 
to 5s 


Southern Pacific convertible 4s at the time 
of our last recommendation seemed to have 
speculative possibilities, as the chances favored 
some decision coming along by June 1. The 
Elk Mills case has not yet been decided, and 
investors as a whole seem to think that noth- 
ing can be expected of a definite character 
by June 1. 

We hardly believe that action can be expect- 


‘ed shortly, and although the bonds are a good 


straight investment, they are no longer at- 
tractive as a speculation. We believe that a 
switch into the convertible 5s is desirable, as 
Southern Pacific is intrinsically worth at least 
double or treble the present price. The recent 
strength of the stock supports our predictions. 

Southern Pacific holds oil lands whose capa- 
bilities dwarf most others in our judgment, and 
sooner or later, especially on a favorable deci- 
sion, a spectacular advance is not unlikely. 
You will recall how Mexican Petroleum re- 
fused to go through par for a long time in 
1917 and 1918, and how when 105 was reached 
the advance was carried forward almost with- 
out interruption to 197. 

That is the kind of action we expect once 
Southern Pacific breaks away from its present 
trading area. 


NEW YORK RYS. REF. 4s 


Reorganization Needed to Give 


Them Investment Rating 


As you know, New York Railways is now 
in receivership and investment in such securi- 
ties is more or less of a speculation. How- 
ever, New York utilities seem to be advancing 
in price and confidence still seems to be strong 
that fare increases will eventually be allowed. 
The refunding 4s are a general lien upon all 
the company’s properties including the shares 
of the stock of its subsidiaries, but is subject 
to some $9,850,000 prior liens, as well as the 
prior liens on its leased properties, amounting 
to $10,000,000 or $12,000,000. The reorganiza- 
tion of the company will have to be very 
drastic in order to make this a good invest- 
ment security, as during the périod of 1912 
to 1918 fixed charges were earned only about 
1% times on the average. 


Drastic 


U. S. CAST IRON PIPE 
Preferred Stock a Regular Dividend Payer 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe prf. dividend of 5% 
is being paid regularly and earned by a good 
margin. It is really a 7% non-cumulative 
issue, but we do not expect the rate to be 
increased for some time. This preferred stock 
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gives a good return and it is not improbable 
that the former high prices between 70 and 
95 will ultimately be reached. The stock is 
a good speculative investment at existing levels 
and may be expected to sell higher during the 
present movement. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
8% Preferred a Fair Investment 
3ethlehem Steel 8% pfd. stock is cumulative 
as to dividends and convertible at the option 
of the holder into class “B” common stock 
at 115 (class “B” common stock differs from 
class “A” only in that it has no voting power). 
The range for this stock, issued in December 
1917, was as follows: 
High Low 
101% 93 
1067 96% 
Serer 113 10154 

We believe that at 106 the stock is a good 
investment, though if you are investing all 
your money, it might be better to choose half 
a dozen preferred stocks, including two or 
three good rails. 

The steel companies are now operating on 
only about 55% capacity, and earnings for 
1919 will be lower than formerly, but Judge 
Gary’s recent statement indicates that very 
prosperous conditions should obtain in 1920. 


AMERICAN MALTING 
Reorganization Plan Now Operative 
The American Malting Company’s plan has 

become operative. More than 60,000 shares 
of the Ist pfd. have assented to the plan of 
the readjustment committee. The stock of the 
successor company was heavily over-subscribed 
by the first preferred stockholders. The new 
company owns all of the plants of the old and 
starts with $1,500,000 in cash. 

We believe that about the best thing for 
you to do would be to go in on the re-organ- 
ization, if such an arrangement is still pos- 
sible. If not, the best thing for you to do 
would be to sell your shares in the open mar- 
ket. The common stock of the old company 
was frozen out under the re-organization plan. 
You can sell the stock in the open market. 

It looks as though the common stockholders 
are about to put up a fight for their rights 
and any favorable development along this line 
will reflect in the quotations for the junior 
and for that reason you might better 
hold on for a while. 


issue 


ADVANCE RUMELY 


$2,500,000 Wheat Crop Should Stimulate 
Market for Products 


Advance Rumely pfd. we regard as a good 


semi- speculative investment having material 
possibilities for the long pull. We believe that 
it should see substantially higher prices in 
time. The dividend disbursement on Rumely 
is probably secure, as it is being covered 
with a good margin. The company has 
satisfactory possibilities, as the market for 
farm machinery in Europe should be very large. 
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Che anticipated $2,500,000 income from whe 
in this country should stimulate 
mously the demand for and 


machinery. 


eno! 
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SOUTHWEST PRODUCING & RE- 
FINING 


A Promising New Oil 

Southwest Producing & Refining is a recen 
incorporation which is as yet largely in th 
development stage, but has a number of pron 
ising properties located in the Ranger an 
Surkeburnett fields of North Central Texa 
Both of these fields have been showing pro 
lific production of late and the legitimate com 
panies engaging in business in these field 
have generally been successful. 

The earnings of these companies at present 
are reported to be approximately $40000 per 
month or at the rate of about 32% per annun 
on the outstanding stock. The management 
appears to be very satisfactory and the flota 
tion has been handled by a reliable house. 


FISHER BODY 
Should Share in Motor Prosperity 


Fisher Body earned $14.64 for the year ended 
April 30th, 1918, on its common stock as com 
pared with $9.51 in the preceding year. The 
company was organized in 1916. The net as 
sets in 1918 were said to be $31 per share. 

We believe that the present price of 76 dis 
counts the future prosperity of the company 
as it pays dividends only on the preferred 
stock. During the war the company manu 
factured aeroplane bodies, but its plant ha 
now been remodeled for the manufacture of 
automobile bodies. It may be good for a long 
pull proposition, especially in view of the com 
ing great prosperity of motor companies, bu 
we believe there probably are other opportuni 
ties more favorable 


PEERLESS TRUCK & MOTOR 
Has Excellent Financial Situation 


Peerless Truck & Motor’s net profit for 191' 
was 3.86% on outstanding stock, and the 
pany is giving ‘ial attention to the manu 
facture of passenger cars from which large 
profits should be derived. Dividends have 
not been paid on the stock, but the excellent 
financial position of the company together witl 
the reputation of its products is a promise t 
stockholders. 


com 


spec 


SOUTHERN OIL & TRANSPORT 
Has Excellent Financial Position 

Transport is in a favorable 
large Mexican holdings 
and the improving position of the Tal Ve 
Fuel Company and other subsidiaries. The 
company is reported to be doing well at this 
time and we believe is commencing to “see day- 
light.” We expect the shares to sell higher. 


Southern Oi! & 
position due to its 





INVESTMENT INQUIRIES 


KENNECOTT COPPER 
Coppers Should Be Bought Before Prices 
Advance 
Kennecott Copper is in a very strong posi- 
on and the right time to purchase the copper 
tocks, and to hold them, is when the metal 
selling low as at present. We believe that 
ie outlook for the coppers is much better 
mw and there has been evidence of accumu- 
ation around recent levels. We would sug- 
sest that you average your holdings that you 
ay have a better change of recovering your 
ss in the next two or three months or most 

vbably by the Fall of this year. 


CENTRAL SUGAR CORPORATION 


European Beet Sugar May Curtail Future 
Prospects 

Central Sugar Corporation passed its pre- 
erred dividend last November and its present 
rospects do not seem to be as encouraging as 
Cuba Cane Sugar and other Sugar 
ompanies. As you know, the Government 
uaranteed to take over the entire output of 
Cuba Cane and other compan! es for the year 
1919 at a fixed price, which should yield a 
arge profit. Whether or not Central Sugar 
Corporation has such an arrangement we have 
een unable to tind out. While the company 
ias made large improvements and its net profits 
for this year have been estimated to be higher 
than those of 1918 (when 11% was earned on 
the preferred and $3.50 on the common) we 
believe that the resumption of production of 
ect sugar in Europe in the next year or two 
will render prospects for Cuban sugar com- 
panies favorable in 1920 or later. 


iose Ol 


less 


U. S. STEAMSHIP 
Unable to Collect Government Debt 


U.S. Steamship as suffered through the war 
oming to a sudden end and the company find- 
ing itself without the necessary capital to carry 
ut its expansion program. Large sums are 
wing to the company by the Government, 
which it has been unable to collect so far, and 
this condition was probably thrust upon the 
Government and the company as a result of 
the war ending unexpectedly. For this rea- 
son, the dividend was passed and the shares 
have been sold by speculators and investors 
at lower levels. While the dividend 
pects are not very bright, the actual 
and earning power of the company is still 
unimpaired, in our judgment, and we believe 
it would be a better policy to hold your stock 
than to sacrifice at these levels. 


pros- 


value 


SAXON MOTOR 
Reorganization May Wipe Out Common 
Stock 

Saxon Motor Company for its fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1918, showed a deficit of 
$1,154,338. In March of this year it was an- 
nounced that no action was taken at the 
special meeting of the stockholders of the 
company on the reorganization plan proposed 
by the advisory committee of creditors. About 
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6,000 shares, 10% of the total outstanding, were 
represented at the meeting and as ratilication 
of the plan needed two-thirds approval of the 
stock, action was impossible. It is likely that 
the advisory committee will go ahead with 
the reorganization plan which provides that 
the creditors be paid by a new issue of com- 
mon stock. The new bonds and preferred to 
be issued are to be sold to a banking syndicate 
and the funds used tor working capital. Evi- 
dently stockholders, failing to provide funds 
to pay off the creditors and obtain the new 
common stock as their equity, will have prac- 
tically no equity of the proposed plan is car- 
ried out. 


NEW HAVEN 
Other Low-Priced Rails Preferred 

New Haven is not particularly attractive, is 
a non-dividend payer and while it may sym- 
pathize with further speculative movements in 
the low-priced railroad issues we do not favor 
it. We prefer Rock Island common, Southern 
Railway, or Kansas City Southern. We would 
switch into one of these even if you have a 
small loss. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
A Conservative Company 

We have read your account of your invest- 
ment in International Harvester with interest 
and are glad to see that your patience has been 
rewarded. 

International Harvester is an old line conser- 
vative company and although the stock moves 
in a dignilied way which often disappoints 
the investor, we believe that higher levels 
are in sight for this type under more normal 
conditions. We believe you should hold your 
International Harvester at least until the end 
of this year. 

Mexican Petroleum is discounting intrinsic 
worth rather than present earning power. In- 
vestors are looking to the future. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN 

Future Prospects Now Discontinued 

American Woolen may advance further un- 
der present conditions, but around present 
prices the future of the company is fairly well 
discounted. If you care to assume the specu- 
lative risk involved, especially with a stop loss 
order of say 5 points under present market 
prices, you might be justified in holding for a 
further advance, say to $100. The chances are 
evenly divided between a good decline and a 
good advance. We would be inclined to stay 
with the stock under F present conditions. 


AMERICAN ICE 
Earnings Rapidly Increasing 

American Ice was founded in 1899 and re- 
organized in 1917. The company owns or con- 
trols a number of ice companies and is prac- 
tically the leader in its own line. It is capital- 
ized for $7,500,000 in common stock and $15,- 
000,000 6% cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par) and has about $5,500,000 in bonds out- 
standing. 
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The common stock has never paid a divi- 
dend, but the regular 6% preferred dividend 
was commenced April 25, 1917, and has been 
continued to date. 

The company is showing record earnings and 
is earning the dividend on the preferred stock 
by a very large margin. Its gross receipts 
for 1918 were over $12,000,000 and after pay- 


ing dividends on the preferred stock, the com- 


pany was able to bring forward a further 
surplus so that its present surplus stands at 
well over $5,500,000. 

The common stock is rather speculative, but 
the preferred is a good semi-investment issue 
for a business man, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Earnings Running Very High 

Southern Railway preferred is on a 5% 
basis, but the company recently deferred the 
dividend for the time being. This is due to 
uncertainty regarding its contract. 

The company is earning the preferred divi- 
dend by a healthy margin and stockholders 
need have no fear that the dividend will not 
be paid sooner or later. 

In fact, Southern’s earnings in 1918 were 
phenomenal, running $10,696,000 over the esti- 
mated amount guaranteed by the contract. The 
surplus, of course, accrued to the government, 
but if the company does nearly as well under 
private operation as under government super- 
vision it is in line for great prosperity. 

We consider the stock a good investment. 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY 
New Policy More Conservative 

Central Foundry pfd. is only a speculative 
investment, but with the prospects that its 
affiliation with the Iron Products Company 
and a new management will result in more 
conservative policies in the future, a small 
speculative investment is justified at these 
levels. The buyer, however, must assume the 
risk involved in purchasing a stock which 
has such an irregular record. Its low price 
might discount the uncertainties of the situa- 
tion. 


OF WALL STREET 


CERRO DE PASCO 
A Leading Copper-Silver 

Cerro De Pasco is one of the lowest « 
copper producers in the world. It was sta 
at the company *s recent meeting that it « 
deliver metal in New York as low 4s : 
producer and lower than a great many of the 
The low cost of production is due to the hi; 
gold and silver contents of the ore and tl 
fact that labor in Peru is cheap. The con 
pany employs about 5,000 natives who ca 
work in the high altitude at which the com 
pany’s mine is situated. It is a large and in 
portant silver producer and we have heard 
rich silver strikes, but are unable to confir: 
them. If we should get anything authentic o 
the subject it will be published in the Maga 
zine of Wall Street, in due course. It is o1 
of the most attractive of the copper-silve 
stocks now available. 

Inspiration could very well sell substantial! 
higher, as soon as a move commences in th 
copper group. It may be said in favor of I: 
spiration that this is one of the best of th 
coppers. It has had a large decline but th 
time to buy or hold copper stocks is whe: 
the shares are selling low and copper is cheaj 


THE SINCLAIR COMPANIES 
Capitalization “Top-Heavy” 

Sinclair Oil and Sinclair Gulf have ad 
vanced through a series of fortunate happen 
ings such as large earnings, the peculiar stat: 
of the oil securities market, and merger ru 
mors. It must be remembered that Sinclair 
Gulf has already advanced from a low lev« 
of 15 in 1918 and 22 in 1919. Sinclair Oi 
has had a rise from the low of 25 in 1918 
and about 33 in 1919. 

We are inclined to believe that the capita 
structure of the Sinclair Companies is “to; 
heavy” and that based upon present market 
valuation at least much of the optimism con 
cerning the future is already discounted. 

The writer would take profits on one-half 
of all holdings and only hold the remainde: 
with a “stop-loss” order of about 5 points 
the stop to be followed up with any further 
advance in the stock. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO INQUIRIES 


The heavy volume of inquiries which this publication is receiving makes it necessary to ask our sub 
scribers to co-operate with us in order that we may maintain and improve the high quality of service which 


the Investors’ 


1. Not more than three inquiries be submitted at one time. 


Personal Service Department renders to our readers. 


We therefore suggest that: 


Occasionally a subscriber sends in a long lis 


of securities, asking for an opinion on each. The careful manner in which the Department handles its inquiric 
makes it impossible to give same the immediate attention necessary, without slighting other inquiries. 


2. Trial subscribers are entitled to an opinion on ONE security, in terms of our “trial offer.” 


3. In case an immediate answer is desired on mure than three securities, we make a charge of $1 each fo: 
the additional number (but not to Investment Letter subscribers). 


4. Enclose stamp or stamped self-addressed envelope. 


The above suggestions are drawn up for the benefit and protection of our subscribers and those inquirics 


which conform with them will receive first attention. 


SPECIAL ANALYTICAL REPORTS—When a reader wishes a special investigation or a special analys's 


of a security or a subject we shall be pleased to sub-m? an estimate of the special charge for such work. 


We 


compile many Reports of this kind which are highly valued by purchasers. 





BOND BUYER’S GUIDE 


Arranged By F. M. Van Wicklen 


HE following table includes most of the active bonds listed in the New York Stock 
Exchange. An endeavor has been made to arrange these bonds in the order of 
their desirability as investments, based upon a combination of two factors, namely, 
security of principal and income return. 

In many cases it is difficult to determine whether a certain bond should be rated above 
or below another, and in this respect the investor who has uppermost in mind security of 
principal, will no doubt differ as to classification, with one who is concerned primarily with 
the amount of income received from the investment, and vice versa. The arrangement below, 
however, attempts to balance these two factors. This table appears in every other issue 
of this magazine. 


Foreign Government Bonds 


Approx. 
Yield 
Per cent. 


"Virginian Ry. Ist 5s, 1962 

U. K. Gt. Brit 5%4s, 1937 : 5.55 Cent. Pac. Ref. 4s, 1949 
Paris 6s, Oct. 15, 1921 ie 7% 7.05 Wabash Ist 5s, 1939..... 
Mente Mrench Se 5 1920 ; ’ ‘ Southern Ry. Cons. 5s, 1995 

. Union Pacific 6s, 1928 
Kans. City Term. Ist 4s, "1960 
N. Y. Cent., L. S. Coll. 3%s, 1998 
C. Rock I. & Pac. Gen. 4s, 1988 
tReading Gen. 4s, 1997 


a 
uM 
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Second Grade: 


*St. L.-San Fran. p. 1. 4s, 1950 
Den. & R. Grande Cons. 4s, 1936 
Mo. Pac. Ref. 5s, 1923.. . 
Railroad Bonds Legal for New York St Ches. & Ohio Conv. 4%s, 1930 


* Ches. & Ohio Conv. 5s, 1946 
Savings Banks So. Pac. Conv. 4s, 1929... 


TtSo. Pac. Conv. 5s, 1934 . 
C. Rock. I. & Pac. Ref. 4s, 1934 
§Col. & So. Ref. 4%s, 1935 
} . *N. Y. Cent. Conv. 6s, 1935 
& Nash. Unified 4s, 1940 Kans. C. So. Ref. 5s, 1950 
vast Line Cons. 4s, 195 ‘ . 8 ( *Pere Marquette 5s, 1956 
url. & Q., Ill. 3%s, 1949 sesseee 76 Mo. Pac. Gen. 4s, 1975. 
& 0 Gen. 4s, 1958 .* 4 a. ra 9 4s, 1996.... 
Pacific Ist 4s, 1947 o & St. Louis Gen. 4s, 1993 
« West. Cons. 4s, 1996... St L “So West. Ist 4s, 1989 
‘ rth West Gen 3s, 1987 tErie Gen. 4s, 1996...... 
Pacific Ref. 4s, 2008 Chic., Gt. West. Ist 4s, 1959 
Southern Ry. Dev. 4s, 1956 
West. Md. Ist 4s, 1952 


nun 


Gen. 5s, 1968 
4s, 1955 


PAM 


Gen. 4s, 1995 

Pennsylvania Cons. 4™%s, 1960 
Illinois Cent. Ref. 4s, 1955... 
M. St. P. & S. S. Marie Cons. 4s, 
M. & St. Paul Conv. 5s, 2014 
Balt. & Ohio p. 1. 3%s, 1925 
Ralt. & Ohio Ist 4s, 1948 
Del. & Hudson Ref. 4s, 1943.. 
Gt. Northern 4%s, 1961 

r. Pacific Gen. 3s, 2047 


Industrial Bonds 


$Central Leather Ist 5s, 1925 
Western Electric Ist 5s, 1922 
*Beth. Steel Ref. 5s, 1942 
tLackawanna Steel Cons. 5s, 1950 
*Midvale Steel 5s, 1936. 
Armour & Co. R. E. 
Rep. I. & Steel 5s, 1 
National Tube Ist 5 
: Indiana Steel Ist 5s, 
nd Grade Va. Car. Chem. Ist 5s 
C. M. & St. Paul Conv . cent inite ; *Am. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5 
falt. & Ohio Conv. 4%s, 1933..... nae 6 : U. S. Steel S. F. 5s, 
C. M. & St. Paul Ref ) : VY 2 Wilson & Co. 6s, 1941... 
(. M. & St. Paul Conv. 5s, 2014...... ‘ : Inter. Mer. Mar. 6s, 1941 
Balt. & Ohio Ref. 5s, 1995......... ae .25 *U. S. Rubber Ref. 5s, 1947... 
iN. Y. Cent Ref. 4 , 2013 ao. 5.3 Am. Cotton Oil Deb. 5s, 1931 
Gen. Elec. Deb. 5s, 1952.. 
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Railroad Bonds Not Legal for New 
State Savings Banks Public Utility Bonds 
, . ‘el. Conv. 6s, 1925 ae 
rst “vede Am. T rr Ok, Si ccaedecnss. Oe 
Burl. & Q. Joint 4s, 1921 sodas tacatien d y +~ 5s, 1946 s 
Pacific Conv. 4s, 1927 l/ ‘ 4%s, 1939.... 89% 
Consol. Conv. 6s, 1920.......103 
Int ae "Tran Ref 5s, 1966... 73 
Tublic Serv. Corp. N. J. 5s, 5 76 
Int. Met. Coll. 4%4s, 1956......... . 40% 
*—In denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
t—In denominations of $100 and $1,000. 
In denominations of $500 and $1,000. 


Lehigh Valley 6s, 1928... ; 
regon Sh. Line Ref. 4s, 1929 
Coast L., L. & N. Coll 4s, 
Shore Deb. 4s, 
ll. Cent.-C. St. L. & N . Joint 5s, 1963. 
. én. 
. Ist 4s, 1950. 
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Solving the Railroad Problem 
By J. B. CORVETT 


Roads to be Returned to Their Owners—Salient Feature 


in Recommendations—A Fair Return on Capital 
Invested—Prospects for Railroad Securities 


President Wilson has announced 

that “the railroads will be handed 
back to their owners at the end of the 
calendar year.” The almost unani- 
mous public opinion has converted the 
President to the necessity of return- 
ing the roads at an early date, and 
very strategically he is urging quick 
action by Congress. 


- his message via cable to Congress, 


While December 31st has been the date 
most commonly assumed for the termi- 
nation of Federal operation, the actual 
time will be dependent upon the degree 
of success obtained by Congress in its 
efforts to enact legislation for the actual 
transfer of the roads and for their future 
regulation. It has been universally ad- 
mitted that the roads should not be al- 
lowed to suffer the conditions under 
which they operated before the war. 
Radical changes, having an eye for the 
wide future of railroad operation and 
development in this country, must be 
made. 

Because of the unparalleled import- 
ance of the problem and the extensive 
interests affected the railroad situation 
has received wide attention. The numer- 
ous plans suggested contain three points 
common to practically all of them. These 
are: (1) return to private ownership and 
operation, (2) merger of present com- 
panies into a few large consolidations, 
and (3) assurance of adequate rates of 
return on the invested capital. The Rail- 
road Brotherhoods argue for Government 
ownership. They desire operation by 
private corporations run by employees 
who will pay the Government a rental out 
of the receipts from operations. 

Consolidations in Public Interest 

No plan suggested to date has failed 
to incorporate merging the present roads 
into a few large consolidations. As is 
natural, the importance of preserving 
competition is emphasized here and there, 


but it is an orderly competition between 
a small number of large systems rather 
than among individual roads. How this 
scheme will fare at the hands of the 
Anti-trust Acts still remains to be seen, 
bué it is encouraging that most men are 
keeping alive the important thought that 
ruthless competition, which is out of 
place in industry generally, is especially 
injurious in the railroad field. 

The actual number of companies sug- 
gested varies. Mr. Hines recommends 
that the roads of each locality be com- 
bined into regional systems, six to twelve 
in number. Mr. Victor Morawetz, a 
noted authority on railroads, wants 10 or 
15 systems, while the Railroad Brother- 
hoods argue that all the roads should be 
operated by one private corporation, the 
stock of which is to be held in trust for 
the exclusive benefit of the employees. 
The Director of Railroads points out 
that another consideration to be borne 
in mind in combining the roads is that by 
linking those of weak and strong credit 
together, the average level of railroad 
credit will be improved. 

Much attention has been devoted to 
the question whether or not the railroads 
should be incorporated under Federal 
charters. The plans of the Railway Exec- 
utives, Mr. Morawetz and Mr. Warburg, 
all provide for Federal incorporation. 
This would free the roads from a number 
of restrictions by state regulative bodies 
and would place them on a more even 
basis legally. 

Fair Return on Capital 

Concerning this point, all plans natur- 
ally argue for an adequate return on the 
capital invested in the railroad business. 
Mr. Hines states that the Government 
ought to ascertain and guarantee the 
roads a fixed fair return. He does not 
definitely declare what a fair rate is, but 
the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities want rates so ad- 
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justed as to return not less than 6% on 
the aggregate investment in the railroads, 
and the suggestions as to the distribution 
of profits between the roads and the Gov- 
ernment also stipulate definite rates. 
Mr. Warburg suggests a guarantee of 
a 4%4% return on a Federal valuation. 

Closely allied to the question of an ade- 
quate return on the investment is the sub- 
ject of rates. The sentiment: is clearly 
for taking away a part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s rate-making 
power and lodging it with the new regu- 
lating bodies which it is proposed should 
he created. Initiation of rates by the 
roads subject to revision by a regulating 
hody is also proposed. The chief point, 
however, is that everybody rightly asks 
for a fair return on the capital invested, 
and rates will have to be adjusted so as to 
bring this about. 

Other Matters Discussed 

Questions of control and regulation 
also take a prominent part in the discus- 
The keynote of the matter is the 
widening of Federal control and its uni- 
fication under a Cabinet Officer or under 
a few regional commissions. Practically 


sions. 


all sources urge keeping the Interstate 
(‘Commerce Commission but altering its 


powers. The suggestions of the Railway 
xecutives, National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and Mr. 
Warburg all involve Federal regulation 
of securities. The first desires Federal 
regulation exclusively. 

The other questions receiving atten- 
lion are financing, wages and joint use 
of terminals. Concerning the matter of 
financing, the Railway Executives want 
provisions made for the funding by the 
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United States of the indebtedness of the 
carriers to it, growing out of Il ederal 
control. ‘The National Association 
Owners of Railroad Securities urge a 
Federal corporation to finance the pu 
chase of equipment from the Railroad 
Administration, the purchase of 
equipment, and the return of the roads to 
private control. Mr. Hines still argues 
for a comprehensive programme of ex- 
penses during the five-year period. Mr. 
Morawetz suggests that debentures be is 
sued to an amount such that interest re 
quires 40% of operating income, the bal 
ance of operating income to be capital- 
ized at 6% in stock. 

Few specific 
made as to the last two matters. 
tions as to the joint use of terminals and 
for the conciliation of wage difficulties 
are presented. 


new 


recommendations are 


Sugges 


Prospects for Railroad Securities 


To date, the suggestions made as to 
the solution of the railroad problem are 
not specific enough to show definitely 
how holders of securities will be affected 
by the final plan adopted. All indications 
are, however, that the ultimate outcome 
will strengthen the position of holders of 
substantial railroad securities. 

The railways are to be given a “square 
deal,” and there are excellent prospects 
for improved intrinsic values and in 
creased stability for the issues of roads 
that have in the past been able to show 
satisfactory earnings. Without attempt- 
ing to predict immediate price changes, 
it is doubtless safe to say that investors 
are warranted in laying aside their fears 
as to the future of the better grade rail- 
road stocks. 


MARKET STATISTICS 


Dow, Jones 
20 Rails High 


40 Bonds 20 Inds. 


78.43 99.16 
78.45 99.88 

. 78.54 99.65 
78.53 99.88 

. 78.68 100.47 
78.72 101.60 
103.80 

103.58 

104.00 

105.50 


Monday May 19 
Tuesday May 20 
Wednesday May 21 
Thursday May 22... 
Friday May 23... 
Saturday May 24 
Monday May 26. 
Tuesday May 27.. 
Wednesday May 28 
Thursday May 29 
Friday May 30 
Saturday May 31 


No 
Issues 

306 
286 
295 
226 
164 
248 
296 
304 
309 
301 


Total 

Sales 
1,600,800 
1,351,300 
1,509,500 
1,377,900 
1,338,000 

881,900 
2,023,600 
1,839,000 
1,611,700 
1,538,300 


Aves. 50 Stocks 

Low 
82.63 
82.37 
82.65 
82.56 
82.97 
83.82 
84.81 
85.27 


84.27 
83.61 
83.81 
83.67 
84.07 
84.82 
86.35 
86.70 
86.54 85.22 
86.93 85.61 
HOLIDAY 

HOLIDAY 


90.10 
90.35 
89.53 
89.41 
89.87 
90.33 
91.13 
91.13 
90.82 
91.08 
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The above graphs present in condensed form the principal features in the develop- 
ment of the U. S. Steel Corporation from its organization to the end of 1918. Most 
of the lines are self-explanatory. “Depreciation to Property Account” means the per 
cent of the appropriation for depreciation to the company’s book value of property 


for each year. (310) 





Kelly-Springfield’s Dividend rolicy 
By FREDERICK LEWIS 
A Rapidly Growing Company—Stock Dividend Policy 


Will Double Common 


Stock Over a Period of 


Years— Earnings For 1918 Were 
$15 a Share After Taxes 


S is well known to observers of 
A the stock market Kelly-Spring- 

field Tire common stock has 
had a remarkable advance in the cur- 
rent year. In January, 1919, the stock 
sold as low as 68 and at the present 
time it commands a price some 55 
points higher. The question is, has 
this advance really been justified by 
the prospects of the company, or has 
the stock been carried to a fictitious 
value by unbridled speculation? 

A glance at the accompanying graph 
will show what great strides forward 
the company has made in earnings in 
the past five years and in this connec- 
tion it is important to note that the 





TABLE 1—KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
PRICE RANGE OF STOCKS 
Preferred Common 
igh Low High Low 
953% 85% 56 
75 6414 36% 
765% 72 41 
90% 129% 68 





improvement has been a steady one, 
each year showing a substantial in- 
crease in earnings over the preceding 
one. Dividend payments, it can be 
seen, have been moderate, leaving a 
large part of the earnings to be put 
back into the property. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
in connection with the greatly in- 
creased profits the company has shown 
is that the improvement has been 
brought about without any increase in 
the capitalization of the company, a 
truly marvelous performance when it 
is considered that net income in four 
years increased nearly 400%. 

The company’s capitalization con- 
sists of $3,509,300 6% preferred stock, 
par $100, and $4,907,200 common stock, 
par $25. Earnings in 1918 were equal 


to $20.80 per share, before deducting 
income and excess profits taxes, com- 
paring with $9 a share in 1917, after 
all taxes. Taxes in 1918 were prob- 
ably close to $1,000,000, so that the 
balance actually available for dividends 
in 1918 was in the neighborhood of $15 
a share. 

On its past performances, therefore, 
the present price of the stock would 
appear to have more than discounted 
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the improvement in earnings, as few 
industrial stocks with an earnings 
power of but $15 a share command as 
high a price as Kelly-Springfield is now 
selling for. It is to the company’s 
future possibilities, therefore, that we 
must look to justify its present quoted 
value. 
Outlook Bright 

In the latter half of 1918 the com- 
pany’s output was curtailed by Gov- 
ernment regulation and it also had 
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difficulty in obtaining sufficient raw 
material. These unfavorable factors 
do not face the company in the cur- 
rent year and at the present time it 
is officially reported that the com- 
pany’s plants are taxed to their utmost 
capacity. The company has decided to 
steadily increase the facilities for an 
increased production and some time 
ago a new million dollar plant at 
Cumberland, Md., was planned. The 
war interfered with its construction, 
but work ts expected to be pushed on 
this now. The reduction of the price 
of crude rubber since the war ended is 





TABLE II—KELL Y-SPRINGFIELD 

BALANCE,.SHEET AS OF DEC. 31 

Assets 
1917 1918 

Plant Acct., good 

will, patents, etc.. $8,781,776 
Common stock pur- 

chased ; 
Current assets 


$9,665,687 


8,560 
6,605,499 


42,197 

9,440,120 

Total . $15,395,835 $19,147,995 
Liabilities 

$3,509,300 

4,907,200 

75,164 


$3,407,100 
4,907,200 


Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Sinking fund 
Special surplus acct. 
Reserve for depre- 
ciation ....... 
Current liabilities. . 
Profit and loss sur- 
plus 


433,163 


183,118 
1,198,538 1,019,556 


5,705,633 *9,197,858 


Total $19,147,995 


* Subiect to 
for 1918. 


. . $15,395,835 


Federal 


leduction of taxes 





a favorable factor, but this will prob 
ably be balanced by a reduction in the 
price of tires. Tire prices have been 
reduced about 15% by the leading 
companies within the past month. 
On March 31, 1919, stockholders ap 
proved the plan of re-capitalization 
whereby the authorized common stock 
was increased from $5,029,900 to $10, 
000,000. The new stock is to be issued 
in the form of 3% stock dividends ti 
be distributed quarterly, along with 
the regular $1 quarterly cash dividend. 
The initial stock dividend of 3% was 
paid May 1, 1919. In about five years, 
therefore, the present holder of Kelly 
Springfield stock will have his hold- 


ings approximately doubled, if he 
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keeps his stock. Should the cash diy 
dend rate remain the same it meat 
that the income on the investmet 
will be doubled in five years. 


Stock Dividends 

Of course stock dividends theoreti 
cally do not increase the value of you 
security. For example a holder o 
100 shares of Kelly-Springfield at th 
present has approximately a one-tw 
thousandth interest in the earnings o 
the company, after preferred dividend 
have been paid. Now if the compan 
pays a 100% stock dividend this hold 
have instead of 10) 
shares, but his interest in the 
ings of the company will be unchanged 
one-two thousandth. Ac 


will 200 shares 


carn 


remaining at 
tually, however, stock dividends are ; 
measure of the growth of company 
If a company is not growing rapidly 
there is no reason for stock dividends 
Kelly-Springtield has clearly shown o1 
its past record that it is a very fast 
growing concern and with the outlool 
bright its stock dividend policy woul 
appear to be justified. 





TABLE III — KELLY -SPRINGFIELD 
DIVIDEND RECORD 

1914 1915 1916 1917-18 

$3.50 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 

1.75 3.75 4.00 


Preferred 
Common 


paying, in addition 
quarterly in stock. 


Common 
cash dividen 





Kelly-Springheld Tire Co. was in 
New Jersey in 1899 a 


: } 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., th 


corporated m 
the 
name being changed to the present on 
January, 1914. The company’s plant 
are located at Akron and \Wooste: 
Ohio, and Butfalo, New York, and ar 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
tires of every description. The Akroi 
factory covers 64% acres with 2 
buildings. 

finance its increasing business because 
of the fact that so large a portion 0 
its surplus earnings were put back int: 
the property, instead of being paid o: 
in dividends. \s of December 31 
1918, net working capital 
$8,420,564 Table II), 


company has been able 


stood a 


(see comparing 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


vith only $2,463,829 in 1914. The 
working capital as of Dec. 31, 1918, 
however, is before deducting the 1918 
ncome tax, which was probably in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000. In 
spite of this large increase in working 
apital the company was obliged to 
vorrow, because of its very large in 
ventories. As of Dec. 31, 1918, notes 
payable were $500,000 and inventories 
$5,945,417. Inventories in the p 
iveraged about $2,000,000. It ’ 
seen, therefore, that the company has 
lone very well to be able to increase 
ts inventories $4,000,000, or 300%, and 
only have to borrow $500,000 to do it 
lor the five years ended Dec. 31, 
1918, the average earnings on the com 
mon stock were $5.50 per share. The 
book value the common on 
December 31, 1918 was $74 per share 
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Wall Street Jottings 


Returned from Abroad 


Insurance Co. Elections 

the annual election of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company the directors were 
re-elected. At the meeting of the di 
Thomas E. Lovejoy was elected president, at 
he following officers were reappointed: Jol 
F. Roche, vice-president; Melvin De Mott, 
secretary; Walter N. Stanley, actuary; Al- 
fred P. McMurrie and Hervey R. Halsey, 
issistant secretaries; Frank W. Lynch, 
ier, and Frank D. Kirven, controller. 


At 


ectors 


i 
casn- 


Victory Loan Subscription 
According to an announcement by tl 
inty Trust Company its subscription 
Victory Liberty Loan, for itself and ct 
amounted to $124,407,750 at the close 
ness May 20, the date for filing final 
with the Federal Reserve. ‘This is 
the largest subscription known to di 


lat 
bank or trust company in the country 


New Washington Office 
Ernst & Ernst—Certified Public cco 
ants have opened a Washington office 
Munsey Building under the personal 
tion of J. C. Peacock 


Agency Extends Its Service 
Medley Scovil, Inc., the advertising agents 
specializing in South American accounts, have 
taken the entire ninth floor at 25 Pine Street 
The Scovil agency has been active in develop- 
ing financial foreign banking and commercial 
export business. 


New V. P. of Stock Exchange 


ted vice 


Seymour L. Cromwell has been ele 
Exchange 


president of the New York Stock 
as successor to Winthrop Burr. 
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Italian Discount 


Officer and en 
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George A Harder Elected President 


George A 
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Northern Pacific Outstrips Great 
Northern 
By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


The See-saw Race of the Grangers—Physical and Financia! 
Peculiarities Analyzed—Northern Pacific’s Hid- 
den Assets—A Preferred in Name Only 


N April 4, 1919, Northern Pacific 
@ sold higher than Great North- 
ern—for the first time probably 
in ten years. Back of this incident lies 
an interesting tale of railroad develop- 
ment, centering about the great per- 
sonality of James J. Hill. Great 
Northern has often been referred to 
as “Hill’s favorite,” and to his genius 
was largely due its erstwhile ascend- 
ancy over its sister road. 

The varying careers of the two sys- 
tems are pictured in striking fashion 
in the appended graphs, which show 
how Northern Pacific has first lost and 
recently regained its leadership in 
trafic and earning power. These 
graphs are constructed in a rather 
novel fashion. For instead of using 
two lines—one for each company—the 
difference between their respective 
figures is shown by a single curve. All 
of the elements considered—Gross 
Revenue, Net after Taxes, Earnings 
on Stock, and Average Quotations— 
follow the same course. 

Practical interest will center chiefly 
about the relative movement of stock 
earnings and stock prices. Here the 
graph shows plainly that the market 
has lagged somewhat in reflecting 
Northern Pacific’s recent substantial 
gains. In 1909 N. P. earned 1.62% 
more than Great Northern, and sold 
at practically the same level; in 1917 it 
earned 2.66% more and its price aver- 
aged about 6 points lower. 

The question is thus raised whether 
Northern Pacific is not now a better 
investment purchase than Great North- 
ern. After careful investigation, the 
writer concludes decidedly in the 
affirmative. His judgment is based up- 
on the following considerations: 


1. Record prior to Government con 
trol. 

2. Results under federal operatior 

3. Relative growth of fixed charge: 

4. Northern Pacific’s valuable lan 
grant. 
Record Prior to Government Control! 

In 1917, the last year of private ope: 
ation, the two Hill roads reported 
practically the same gross revenues, 
although three years before Great 
Northern’s traffic was $6,500,000 larger 





TABLE I—EARNINGS UNDER FED. 
ERAL CONTROL 

No. Pacific Gt. Northern 

$102,908,000 $100,661,000 

Net after Taxes.... 24,887,000 10,639,000 

Net after rents-act- 
ual 28,209,000 

Net after rents-Gov. 
guar. 

*Fixed charges (net) 

Bal for Divs.—guar. 

Earned on stocks— 
guar. 

Earned on stocks—ac- 
tual 8.48% 1.67‘ 
*Includes war taxes and corporate ex 

penses but excludes items prior to 1918 an 

depreciation of equipment. 


11,979,000 


30,090,000 28,754,000 
7,213,000 est 7,815,000 
22,877,000 20,939,000 


9.24% 8.39‘ 





Northern Pacific's gain in net earnings 
is even more pronounced—this iten 
being $4,990,000 larger in 1917, where 
as in 1915 it was fully $4,117,000 
smaller than Great Northern’s, a dif 
ference equivalent to $3.65 per share 
It is evident that N. P. must have bee: 
operated much more economically than 
the other road in 1917; but in seeking 
to analyze this advantage we run into 
all kinds of difficulties. 

First, consider the question of main 
tenance. For years it has been ap- 
parent that Northern Pacific has been 
spending much less on the upkeep of 
its equipment than either Great North- 
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rn or the jointly owned C. B. & Q. In 

18, for example, with the same traffic 
n both roads, Great Northern ex- 
ended $745,000 (or nearly 7%) more 

1 this purpose than did N. P. In 1916 
the difference was $1,704,000—in other 
vords, 12.41% of for Great 
‘orthern, against 10.47% for N. P. 
‘rom this incriminating evidence at 
and, one would straightway conclude 
hat N.P.’s operating expenses have 
een held down by neglecting its cars 
nd locomotives. Yet on further in- 
estigation it transpires that North- 
«rn Pacific’s unkeep costs per unit of 
quipment are actually higher than 
(ireat Northern’s; and that the lower 
xpenditure in the aggregate is due to 
ts owning a much smaller number of 
ngines and freight cars. But how— 
ne asks—can Northern Pacific handle 
s much traffic as the parallel line, 
vhen it has 20% less freight capacity 
ind 10% less locomotive power? Sure- 
y it must hire more equipment from 
ther roads, or lend less to them. 
Wrong again! In 1917, Northern Pa- 
cific’s net income from hire of equipment 
was $1,237,000—against only $511,000 
or Great Northern. 

Here is a company with the same 
traffic and much less equipment, yet it 
can spare more cars and engines to 
‘ther lines. What is the reason? Does 
it get more freight in a car, or more 
cars to a train? Not at all: its train- 
oad has regularly been less than 
“GNR’s,” although in 1917 the differ- 
ence was only 9 tons. After careful 
search, the answer finally appears. In 
1917 the average haul per ton was 385 
miles, or 111 miles more than for Great 
Northern. This is in itself a peculiar 
circumstance, since the latter operated 
8,232 miles of main track against only 
6,522 for the other line—a difference of 
over 26%. With a 40% larger haul 
for its traffic, Northern Pacific must 
evidently be able to keep its equipment 
in use a larger proportion of the time, 
and thus get along with a smaller 
quantity of freight cars. 

Greater Transportation Efficiency 

Northern Pacific’s heavier traffic 
density ($13,526 per mile against $10,- 
504 for Great Northern in 1917) also 
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stands it in good stead when it comes 
to transportation costs. This is the 
chief source of N. P.’s advantage, since 
Great Northern’s expenses are here 
$4,550,000 larger. Just how Northern 
Pacific does the trick cannot be fully 
explained, particularly since the other 
road does not publish detailed figures 
of its operating expenses. In looking 
through some State Commission re- 
ports, the writer came across the sig- 





II—NORTHERN PACIFIC’S 
LAND SALES 


TABLE 


Price per 
Acre 

$ 5.75 
5.88 

4.11 

5.01 

5.11 

7.82 


Proceeds 
$ 3,040,126 
3,458,379 
4,124,580 
6,432,518 
3,789,570 
7,775,603 
1,989,261 


A cres s¢ Id 
526,374 
588,734 


Year 

1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 1,004,018 
1915-16 1,283,069 
1916(6mos) 741,863 
1917 994,635 
1918 162,315 





Total 


1912-8 5,301,008 $30,610,007 


nificant fact that during 1916 Great 
Northern’s fuel bill for train locomo- 
tives was $1,000,000, or 20%, larger 
than Northern Pacific’s figure, al- 
though its business was but 
114% greater. This is a big item, and 
there are doubtless similar reasons to 
account for the remaining difference. 
Under Federal Control 

The word has gone forth that the rail- 
ways are to be returned to their owners 
willing or unwilling—at the end of 1919. 
Wall Street thus appears in the unprece- 
dented position of putting its trust in 
Congress to stand between the stockhold- 
ers and the alarming deficits now being 
rolled up by their properties. It is de- 
voutly to be wished that such childlike 
confidence will not be misplaced. And 
yet—January 1 is but six months away, 
Congress has much to do, and a definite 
plan of relief is still far from passage 
This is not an especially pleasing position 
for the security owner who sees the 1918 
earnings of his railroad about 50% of 
the 1917 figures. The writer has al 
ways claimed that there is much mental 
satisfaction—if not eventual financial ad- 
vantage—in holding stock of a carrier 
which has prospered under Government 
control, rather than one of the numerous 
“lame ducks.” 


OTOS 
gross 
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Now, cannot be said the 
Northern Pacific has made a brilliant 
showing under Messrs. McAdoo and 
Hines, its setback has indeed been rela- 
tively slight—for the net earnings afte: 
rents, as shown in Table 1, were only 
$1,921,000 less than the guaranteed com- 
pensation. Great Northern, on the other 
hand, has been a very poor proposition 
for Uncle Sam, returning a deficit of no 
less than $15,775,000, after charging the 
rental paid to the stockholders. 


while it 


The extraordinarily poor showing of 

Gi. N. R.” is due chiefly to its very heavy 
maintenance expenses, which were more 
than $7,000,000 in Northern 
Pacifie’s outlay for this purpose. But 
even in transportation costs, N. P. has 
continued its progress, and reports a rel 
ative saving here of over $6,500,000. It 
is difficult to determine the exact signifi- 
cance of Great Northern’s far heavier up- 
keep expenditures in 1918. But the ad- 
vantage in transportation economy is 
certainly of prime  importance—and 
promises to show up strongly after the 
returned. 


Fixed Charges 


we have been considering only 


“se 


excess ol 


roads are 


So far, 
the question of gross and net revenues 
\n equal influence on the dividend bal 

exerted by the fixed charges, 
must next claim our attention 
experienced investors are quit 
generally under the impression — that 
(;sreat Northern’s interest requirements 
are much lower than Northern Pacific’s. 
But an examination of the past, the 
present, and the future status of the 
roads in this respect, reveals the inaccu 
racy of the popular ideas on the subject. 


ance 1s 
which 
leven 


The 1917 report of the two systems 
showed interest charges of $12,244,000 
for Northern Pacific, compared with 
$6,773,000 for Great Northern. But 
much of the significance of this contract 
disappears when it is remembered that 
Great Northern excludes from its income 
account the interest paid on its share of 
the C., B. & QO. collateral 4s, due 1921, 
offsetting it against the dividends received 
on the Burlington stock. Northern Pa 
cific more properly includes both items 
in its statement, thus making an appar 
ent but not a real difference of $4,254, 


060. The actual excess of Great Nort! 
ern’s interest charges in 1917 was onl; 
$1,217,000. 

But even this difference has practicall 
disappeared because of the sale by Grea 
Northern in Sept., 1917, of $20,000,000 
5% notes. On this account, the 1918 ré 
port will show an additional charge o 
$667.000, while Northern Pacific’s inte1 
est payments decreased $100,000. 

As for the future course of intere 
charges, attention must here be directe: 
to the large land holdings of Norther 
Pacific, through the sale of which an an 
nual reduction is made in the amount o 
prior lien bonds outstanding. Because o 
its importance, this land grant will bh 
siven further consideration below. W< 
would merely remark that indication 
point to a speedy disapppearance « 
Great Northern’s present slight advan 
matter of interest charges 
years “the shoe should 


the 


tage in 

In fact, in < 

be on the her foot.” 

Miscellaneous Charges and Income 
But the question of fixed charges does 

not depend solely upon the companies’ 

bonded debt. 


IcW 


rhere are several othe: 
often of great significance—whicl 
serve either to reduce thi 
burden of interest payments. Take th 
question of rentals; both of leased line 
and of equipment. Where these rental 
are paid, they are practically equivalent 
to interest on the money which would 
have been necessarjly borrowed if th 
properties had been built instead o! 
Similarly, where a road derives 


items 
increase or 


leased 
income through renting its property to 
others, this is properly an offset against 
the interest it pays on the investment in 
volved. 

lhe writer has always believed, there 
fore, that in order properly to study th 
element of fixed charges, the differenc« 
“other income” and “other dé 
ductions” should be added to or sub 
tracted from the interest payments 
When this practice is applied to the two 
reads under discussion, Northern Pacific 
is found to enjoy a great advantage. For 
in 1917 its other income (excluding ¢ 
3. & O. dividends) was $1,350,000 more 
and its rentals and other deductions 
$209,000 less than in the case of Great 
Northern. The final result was that a 


between 





NORTHERN PACIFIC OUTSTRIPS GREAT NORTHERN 


en enjoying a steady income of larg 
roportions through the sale of its farm 
inds, which are located principally in 
lontana and Washington. On Dee. 31 
ist there remained 4,800,000 acres avail 
ble for sale. Assuming these holdings 
ive an average value of $6 per 
n 1918 the land brought $12.25 
ere a “hidden asset” worth $30,000,000, 
hich is steadily being converted into 
ish. The funds so realized are applied 
» the retirement of the prior lien bonds 
nd so increase the net income available 
or dividends. Great Northern’s land 
oldings, however, are entirely negligible 
ow aggregating only 101,543 acres 


acre 


there 1s 


Conclusion 

very Wall Street man is aware that 
ireat Northern “preferred” is not a pre 
erred stock at all. When the old com 
non was retired in 1901, the present is 
ue was left as the only class of stock, 
nd thus became common in everything 
ut name. The retention of the old title 
s generally regarded as illogical, but 
armless. Yet the writer has seen not 
mly experienced investors, but even Wall 
Street brokers themselves, list Great 
Northern among their preferred stocks 
\Vhen the common Nationa! 
Sugar Refining was retired in 1913, the 
id preferred was exchanged for new 
ommon stock. The same should have 
¢en done long ago in the case of Great 
Northern preferred. 

The above is not entirely a digression, 
wcause the writer that Great 
Northern may be favored by some read- 
rs over Northern Pacific on account of 
he “preferred” in its title. With this 
error corrected the superior merit of 
Northern Pacific should now be entirely 
lear. 

For on the basis of its operating and 
inancial results we shown that 
Northern Pacific is entitled to sell on at 
least as high a level as Great Northern 

in fact should command a better price. 
If to these considerations is added the 
value of its land holdings—amounting to 
certainly more than $10 per share—it 
should then seem only a question of time 


stock of 


feels 


have 


when Northern Pacific, for ten years the 


‘under dog,” shall once more claim the 


iscendancy. 
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marge ol $4,996,000 in net alter taxes 
. > 
was increased to an advantage of $0,463, 


000 in surplus available for dividends 


equivalent to $2.66 per share 


The Land Grant 


Pacific’s land holdings have 


Northern 
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been briefly referred to above, in connec 
tion with the future course of its interest 
charges lhis is an element of such im 
portance, that it 


that it is hardly eve referred to—if at 


however, is remarkable 


all—in analyses of the company’s status 
Table II shows that Northern Pacific has 





Detroit Reports Business Booming 


No Unemployment—Banks in Fine Condition—Motor 
Stocks Strong 


By Our Detroit Correspondent 


FEW days ago a Detroit department 
A store’s receipts were $7,000 more than 

the management anticipated they would 
be—and the estimates for that day were con- 
siderably higher than the actual business on 
that same date in any other year. 

The chief concern of the principal retail 
institutions of Detroit is not where the busi- 
ness is coming from, but where they can get 
goods in quantity and variety to supply the 
demand. 

Except for abnormal prices, one would never 
suspect that the city’s retail center has scarcely 
emerged from the uncertainties and difficulties 
of a war period. The high prices are due, in 
Detroit as elsewhere, to scarcity of goods in 
the producing and jobbing centers. But high 
prices have as yet proved no bar to the record 
business of the Detroit stores. 

* * 

Production of Detroit's manufacturing insti- 
tutions is limited only by scarcity of some 
materials. The world now knows, of course, 
that there is no unemployment in Detroit. Such 
news travels fast. And if the world could not 
learn of this remarkable condition in any 
other way, it would get it through the channel 
of advertisements for skilled help in -publica- 
tions outside of Detroit. 

Where other cities have worried themselves 
into near-despondency over the problem of 
what to do with the returning soldier boy, De- 
troit anxiously awaited his coming. Detroit 
needed his services. Had there been a sur- 
plus of labor, the service man would have 
been taken care of anyhow; that’s the way 
Detroit determined to show him its apprecia- 
tion. But Detroit industry needed the soldier 
for utilitarian as well as sentimental reasons 
and the return of large groups of mechanics 
and skilled tradesmen has greatly relieved the 
situation. 

One big builder had an alteration job for 
which he was in a hurry. This was in the 
present month. In ordinary times, perhaps 
40 men would have been put on the job and it 
would have been completed in 10 days. It is 
not expected now that this job will be com- 
pleted in less than about a month and a half. 
There are so few men on the job that they 
look lost. This is only an example of what 
Detroit building enterprises are up against. 

* * 


Detroit is the most formidable open shop 
city in the United States. If it were not, it 
would today be in a serious predicament. 
Closed shop unionism is attempting to obtain 
control of Detroit industry, but it is failing 
miserably. 

Starting with a number of insignificant May- 
Day strikes, the automobile workers’ union 


made bold to attempt to seize the automobile 
industry in Detroit. Its initial demonstratio: 
was at the Wadsworth Manufacturing Com 
pany, producers of sedan bodies for the For 
Motor Company. This company has the For 
$6 per day minimum wage plan and othe 
Ford employment features, plus shop commit 
tees elected by the men employed in the plant 

The union demanded the discharge of thes« 
committees and the substitution of committee 
elected outside the plant by the union. This 
the company refused and the strike was on 
Gradually, however, the working force of 2,700 
is being replenished and while the strike is 
still officially on, it is practically broken. 

Other Detroit industries are having similar 
troubles. Several are on the point of strike 
But open shop Detroit is standing firm. The 
closed shop oligarchy will not be permitted 
to obtain control here as it did in Seattle. 

Yet in spite of all these difficulties, Detroit 
industry as a whole is running at capacity and 
in many individual instances plans are laid 
for greatly increasing capacity. For instance: 
the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company 
is building a new plant which will make it 
one of the largest independent producers of 
seamless steel tubes in the United States. The 
Liberty Motor Car Company has broken 
ground for a great new factory. The General 
Motors is about to commence the erection of 
a great new plant for the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company and General Motors will also add 
to the capacity of all its other Detroit sub- 
sidiaries. Many other Detroit industrial in- 
stitutions are adding buildings. 

* * * 


Detroit is heading in to a safe port in its 
housing difficulty. With a shortage of about 
30,000 homes, private capital is coming to the 
fore with offers to finance the construction 
of thousands of dwellings. The shortage of 
homes is not nearly as great a worry today as 
it was earlier in the .year. Since then the 
Community Housing Corporation has been 
formed with $5,000,000 of capital and a number 
of other corporations have laid plans to finance 
construction. If Detroit can get the materials 
and the men, it will see the greatest building 
boom in its history this summer. 

The greatest single building enterprise of 
the year will be the General Motors service 
sales and executive office building in Detroit. 
It is learned that this building, which will 
be the most remarkable institution of its kind 
in the world, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000. 

Recent bank statements indicate a fine con- 
dition. With a subscription of approximately 
$200,000,000 in five Liberty Loans, Detroit 
shows bank deposits of more than $400,000,000 
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in increase of approximately $100,000,000 
the last twelve months. 

A most interesting and tremendously im- 
rtant bit of banking legislation was put 
rough the recent legislature—one which will 
ive a bearing on the entire local investment 
arket. 

The laws governing state banking require 
hat not less than 50 per cent of a bank’s real 
state mortgages must be held in reserve. 
hree per cent more is the requirement per 
ich state banks as have entered the Federal 
eserve system. This law has now been 
mended so that the balance, 47 per cent., can 

segregated and the bank may issue invest- 
ent bonds or certificates against them. 

This makes the state savings banks in Mich- 
in actual and active competitors of the 
ust companies as well as those institutions 

it specialize in real estate securities. It is 
resumed that the banks will have to offer 
s high a rate as 6 per cent on its mortgage 
mds, so that the bank doing this sort of busi- 
ess will in reality no longer be a 3 per cent 
stitutiow. The depositor who will indicate 

it he is going to withdraw his savings for 
estment in a 5 or 6 per cent security will 

»w in all likelihood be advised that the bank 
in take very good care of him in that respect. 
Some of the state bank officials declare that 
msiderable sums of money have thus been 
verted from their coffers to investment 
ouses; and they intend now to keep as much 
f this investment money as possible. _ An in- 
resting feature of this amendment is that 
he first public announcement of the proposal 
ume after the governor had signed the bill. 

* * * 

Here are some very interesting comparisons, 
; between the armistice date and the present: 
’ November 11 Kresge common sold at 113; 
lay it is around 120; Reo Motor was 24%, 
igged down to a little above 12 and is now 
round 29 and still going strong, principally 
n the strength of a strong financial statement 
d the possibility or rumor of a substantial 
ck dividend Packard common has come 
p from 118 to 190. Ford Motor of Canada 
as jumped from 235 to 326. Detroit & Cleve- 
ind Navigation Company was around 68, but 

now around 80, while Detroit Edison has 
racticaily remained in its old position—117'4— 

against 11934 bid this week. Michigan 
Sugar common was 8% and is now offered at 

1'5, while Coahuila Lead & Zinc slipped from 

< down to the present low mark of 45 
nts offered. 

Fisher Body has risen approximately 25 
‘ints since May 1 and is now quoted around 
). Just what the annual statement will show 

of course only speculation, but Fisher is 
1own to have made a good settlement on its 
remendous war business and is now enjoying 
he greatest automobile body business in its 
istory. 

Earnings of the Edmunds & Jones Co. for 
he first three months of this year were re- 
ted considerably in excess of the company’s 
ital earnings for the entire year 1918. Fol- 
wing their policy of conservatism, dividends 
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on common had been temporarily discontinued, 
but they have again placed it on the basis of 
50 cents per share per quarter, with possibili- 
ties for extras from time to time. Edmunds 
& Jones are now one of the largest producers 
of automobile lamps in the world. 

Minnesota Sugar is receiving a lot of at- 
tention. For the fiscal year just closed, the 
company paid 20 per cent cash on common 
in addition to meeting its preferred require- 
ments. With 10 per cent in 1916 and 17% in 
1917-18, Minnesota Sugar has a good record. 

The company has a refinery at Shaska, 
Minn., valued at $1,218,000. Its outstanding 
capital, divided equally between common and 
preferred, is $1,195,800. There is no funded 
debt. Net tangible assets in its last state- 
ment were $2,178,986. 

The Reo Motor Company today is the larg- 
est manufacturer of automobile trucks in the 
world, with the possible exception of the Ford 
Motor Company, whose production figures 
are not available. The Reo Company’s total 
capitalization is an issue of approximately 
$7,000,000 of common stock, which is almost 
equalled by their surplus of about $6,000,000. 
Local investors never overlook the fact that 
Reo has paid dividends in cash and stock ag- 
gregating over 2,000%, and that another dis- 
tribution from surplus should be forthcoming. 
The price range of these shares in 1916 was 
between a low of $32.25 and the high of 
$47.50, whereas the present market is about 
$30.00. 

Charcoal Iron Company of America is today 
the world’s leading producer of charcoal pig 
iron, acetone and acetate of lime. Wood alco- 
hol is a by-product. The company’s ore and 
hardwood timber in sight will supply its wants 
for at least two decades. Common stock is 
now paying 8 per cent annually, yielding 11 per 
cent on the price. The 6 per cent preferred 
nets approximately 9% per cent. 

. ¢ 6 

Will Lerchen, of Watling, Lerchen & Co.. 
investment bankers, attended the meeting of 
the board of governors of the Investment 
3ankers Association at White Sulphur Springs 
Mr. Lerchen says the investment bankers 
anticipate a brisk bond market this summer. 


and O’Hara, Ferriss & Co. 
announce that an offering of $1,000,000 of 7 
per cent cumulative participating preferred 
of the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company 
has been oversubscribed. 


Bonbright & Co. 


Kay & Co. are financing the Signal Motor 
Truck, Flower Vaive Manufacturing Company 
and Michigan Drop Forge Company. 


A. W. Wallace & Co. are arranging to take 
a party of Detroiters to the Colorado property 
of the Michigzn-Colorado Copper Company, 
whose securities Wallace. is floating. 


Noble and William A. Hamlin 

Detroiters to the oil 
The particular object 
Gladys Belle Com- 


Herbet W. 
accompanied a party of 
fields of Oklahoma. 
of their interest was the 
pany’s properties. 





Trade Tendencies 
As Seen By Our ‘Trade Observer 


average investor has neither the time nor the opportunity to follow developments 
in the various industries, although such developments at times are of vital importance in 
the consideration of the long range prospects for securities. This Department will sum- 
marize and comment upon the tendencies in the more important trades as expressed in the 
authoritative trade publications and by recognized leaders in the various industries. As the 
general tendency in a given trade is but one of many factors affecting the price of securities 
representing that industry the reader should not regard these Trade Tendencies alone as 
the basis for investment commitments, but merely as one of many factors to be considered 


The 


before arriving at a conclusion.—Editor. 


Steel 


Activity Slowly Increasing 

Those who expected an immediate trade re- 
vival when it became known that the price 
stabilization plan was abandoned and that an 
opened market was restored are doomed to dis- 
appointment. There was a temporary flurry, 
it is true, but this is explained by the fact 
that a large number of miscellaneous orders 
were held in abeyance awaiting the outcome 
of the steel controversy, and these orders 
would have been placed whether the plan went 
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into effect or not. This group of buyers were 
merely awaiting the removal of the prevailing 
uncertainty. Naturally enough, therefore, the 
initial activity has subsided, although manu- 
facturers report better inquiry and the placing 
of larger orders than at any time since the 
armistice was signed. 

Quite unanimous is the opinion that the turn 
has definitely come and the steel trade will 
enter upon a period of activity. Not quite so 
unanimous is the opinion that prices will stay 
at current levels or go higher, but leading in- 
terests point out that reductions cannot and 
wil! not be made under prevailing cost condi- 
tions and we are therefore quite safe in assum- 
ing that current levels will hold for the rest of 
the year anyway. Of course there are a lot 
of conditions that are likely to affect steel 


prices. The one most generally spoken of i 
that if business is not developed in sufficient 
volume any one of the producers is likely t 
break loose from the “combination by under 
standing” and wunderquote his competitors 
One cannot tell how strong this bond is be 
tween manufacturers, but they have all seeme: 
to have held well under it in the past, and the 
steel men I have interviewed claim that the 
only departure from the “agreement,” if any 


will be made by insignificant interests. 
What Steel Men Are Waiting For 


A survey of the situation reveals that every 
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one in the trade is awaiting the actual sign 
ing of the Peace Treaty before the next mov« 
is made. It is claimed by the steel interests 
that the true situation cannot be gauged unt 
the developments that are expected to be forth- 
coming after the treaty is signed (or not to be 
forthcoming, as the case may be), must contro/ 
the future action of the market. Other equall) 
important authorities in the trade insist that 
a large volume of business cannot be hoped 
for until costs are reduced, which, in turn 
will reduce the price of the product. They 
still cling to the argument that “investment” 
buying will not come into the market at pre 
vailing figures, and as this buying constitutes 
the bulk of the real demand, activity must be 
postponed until these investors can see their 
way clear toward making long term commit- 
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TRADE TENDENCIES 


ments. Of course, urgent investment buying 
f a sort could tide the situation over until a 
eal market develops. 

A big step for the better in the steel situa- 
ion will be brought about when the railroads 
re able to place their orders for all of the 
iaterials needed unhampered. Although steel 
s required for the upkeep of the roads, most 
\f the steel business obtained from this direc- 
tion comes from a demand for betterments 
ind improvements. While the railroads are 
nder Federal control the chief problem is 
turning them back properly to their former 
ywners, and not much can be expected in the 
ne of additions and betterments work. 

Business is slowly improving, it is true, 
ind the outlook is better than it has been for 
ome time past, but just now there is no in- 
ense activity. Mills, for the most part, are 
perating at between 55% and 65% of capacity, 
nd this is expected to be increased slowly as 
ime goes on. As far as a wide open market 
s concerned, this is not likely to develop until 
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definite: In unmistakable terms he said: “The 
railroads will be handed over to their owners 
at the end of the calendar year.” No strings 
were attached, no qualifications to be observed, 
and it is now up to Congress to speedily ar- 
range for their proper handling. Quick to 
realize that it would have been political sui- 
cide, in the face of public opinion, the Demo- 
cratic Party saw that any scheme for further- 
ing Government control would have no sup- 
port and that the unqualified opposition that 
has developed against even Mr. McAdoo’s five- 
year control plan removed all possibility of 
Government retention for any considerable 
time. 

It is one thing, however, to say to the own- 
ers of the roads, “here are your properties,” 
and another to provide against the disaster 
which most certainly would follow-if they are 
not properly returned. To turn the roads back 
as they are, or even without having first worked 
out a sound economic plan for their future 
protection, would spell speedy bankruptcy and 
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ll restrictions and obstacles to export busi- 
esS are removed and, most important, until 
e railroads can go ahead on some sort of a 
lefinite constructive program. Thus we sum- 
narize that steel prices should remain at 
round their current levels, with little likeli- 
ood of an advance or decline in the near 


iture. 
*-_ * * 


Railroads 
Back They Go, But How? 

At last we know definitely what we knew all 
long, that the roads will be returned to their 
wners at no later than the end of the present 
alendar year. While railroad men and others 
‘elt that there could be no doubt about this 
nove, nevertheless the uncertainty about that 
something” that might develop was a source 
f worry. 

Of all the recommendations made in the 
‘resident’s message to Congress, the one con- 

rning the railroads was certainly the most 


disaster in nearly all cases. It is a well known 
fact that most of the roads are not earning 
their running expenses, to say nothing of in- 
terest requirements or a return on the millions 


invested therein. 


What Shall Be Done? 


Since it became obvious a few months ago 
that the roads would have to be returned to 
their owners in short order, enough plans were 
evolved for the equitable solution of the prob- 
lem to fill a good sized library. The answer to 
be reached is simple enough, but in the solu- 
tion of the problem lies the difficulty. Readers 
of this column are well aware that the chief 
addition to the railroads’ expense accounts 
has been the tremendous wage advances in the 
last three years. 

The first answer is wages This, 
however, railway men and economists agree, 
cannot be done while the cost of living re- 
mains at the present levels. To do so would 
create industrial disorder and, in the long run, 


reduce 
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would work more harm than good. The sec- 
ond answer is to raise rates. In this connec- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that rates have 
also been sharply advanced in the last two or 
three years and they are at such a point that 
experts believe that they are all that the “traf- 
fic will bear.” By this is meant that if rates 
were raised further, traffic would fall off, 
which, of course, would not remedy the situa- 
tion financially and would be a serious blow to 
the business revival in general since the move- 
ment of commodities and merchandise from 
one part of the country to the other is the most 
necessary function in business. 

That Congress is faced with a knotty prob- 
lem is obvious. The question immediately 
arises as to whom will be charged with formu- 
lating a new set of rates and see that they 
work out fairly. Sentiment in railroad circles 
and in the community in general is against 
using the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
it is claimed the case of the carriers would 
be prejudiced against them in advance. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not well 


ficient time will have been allowed for th 
working out of the new schedules of rates an 
tariffs. In short, some method should be 
evolved for carrying over the roads from their 
present position to a condition where they are 
able to at least support themselves. The Gov. 
ernment took them away when most of them 
at least could maintain themselves, and it is 
no more than fair that they should be returne 

in the same position or better. 

* * * 


Copper 


The Worm Turns 

A movement of no small proportions set in 
about two weeks ago and this had the imme 
diate effect of hardening quotations. As we 
went to press last issue came the announcement 
that copper was selling for 16 cents a pound 
and. the leading agencies were marking their 
prices up to between 16% and 16%. . Althoug! 
activity has slowed down a little compare: 
with the sudden burst that sent the quotations 
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regarded and its elimination is generally fa- 
vored. 

But who will do it and how? Obviously, a 
new body must be created to consider this 
phase of the problem and they should be given 
sufficient time. 

It does not seem possible that seven months 
is enough time to comb the situation thorough- 
ly, analyze the new conditions and fix rates 
and schedules that will meet the railroads’ 
needs. The suggestion is made, and it is a good 
one, that another year should be allowed for 
the working out of this problem, and in the 
meantime the Government should retain its 
guarantee to the roads throughout 1920, al- 
though handing them back on the first of next 
year. If this scheme were adopted the roads 
would at least be sure that bankruptcy would 
be avoided and in the meantime private owners 
would be in harness again, sufficient time would 
be allowed for the trying out of the best re- 
organization or regrouping schemes and suf- 


up sharply, there is still a greater demand 
than has been experienced at any time since 
the armistice was signed and well posted au- 
thorities in the trade claim that the turn has 
really come. It will be remembered that about 
a month ago a small revival started and some 
claimed that the turning point was then at 
hand. This proved to be unfounded, as the 
demand then created was on the part of those 
who believed that the Industrial Board 
would inaugurate some sort of stabilization 
plan similar to the one formulated for th« 
steel industry and that the price of copper 
would be “fixed” at around 18 cents pe! 
pound. 

Now, however, the market has a diferent as- 
pect, and with the revival in business slowly 
gaining headway, there is every reason to be 
lieve that the copper industry has turned the 
corner for the present cycle and that not until 
industrial depression sets in will quotations be 
established at lower figures. Compared with 
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ther commodities, copper is still low at 16% 
ents and when there is an appreciable reduc- 
on in the overhanging surplus this quotation 
i1ould be automatically revised upward. 
Copper interests look to a revival in the 
iilding industry more than anything else for 
e rehabilitation of their own line. Sales of 
opper now are far from satisfactory, com- 
arativ ely speaking, as it is estimated that only 
5% of the Country’s total production and im- 
orts is changing hands. As it has been re- 
eatedly pointed out, it will not be until at 
ast as much copper as is produced is sold 
efore it can be said that a real revival is 
nder way. Aithough it is claimed that a 
iarp demand for the red metal from this 
yuntry and abroad would quickly assimilate 
e overhanging surplus, it is also pointed out 
iat production, even on a reduced scale, con- 
nually adds to this surplus, and that a stage 
ust be reached where not only the produc- 
on is all taken but some of the surplus in ad- 
ition. Buying of building materials is begin- 
ng, according to trade reports, and there 
eems t6 be a good prospect that a large 
nount of new construction work will be done 
the Fall and much more next Spring. 
Producers are pointing out that buyers are 
aking a serious mistake in not laying in 
rge quantities of copper at what they claim 
ill be low prices, when compared with fu- 
ure quotations. Copper circles believe that a 


elling price of between 18 and 20 Cents a 
ound would be as fair a level under condi- 
ons now prevailing and that it will be only 


matter of time before this level is reached 
inless costs take a decided turn downward in 
the meantime. Copper at 18 or 20 Cents a 
ound would be cheaper, compared with pre- 
var prices, than any other material that is 
urchased by builders. 

Despite the hard knocks that the copper in- 
lustry has received. producers are quite opti- 
istic as to the distant future. The “mystery” 
f the copper situation, the mystery consisting 
f the question as to how the metal could 
ven stay as high as 15% or 16 Cents under 
revailing conditions, seems to be solved by 
he confidence leading interests have in the 
uture. They point out that when business 
onditions become settled all over the world 
he demand: for copper will be greater than 
as ever been seen. German buying should 
me into the market and that will absorb the 
rnlus held in Europe and some of ours. too, 
Vith industry again in full swing, copper 
rices can easily establish themselves at the 
) cent level, which would give all but the 
ery high cost producers a substantial profit. 
Of course this is a long range view 
nd the present copper market cannot 
e termed as satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
hose interested in the shares of the copper 
ympanies should not regard the present mar- 
et as an indicator for the course of action 
» be taken marketwise. That is, although 
rade conditions in the industry are not quite 
itisfactory, the future seems bright and this 
the time to buy copper stocks or hold those 

lready on hand, rather than sell them. 


Oil 
Truly the Age of Petroleum 

Feverish activity proceeds apace in all 
branches of the oil industry, but with all the 
increased production and all the tremendous 
expansion, plans for even wider extension of 
activities are in the making by leading oil in- 
terests. 

‘Only those who did a lot of talking and have 
no actual knowledge of conditions as they ex- 
ist in the petroleum industry were surprised 
at the emergency report of the Bureau of 
Mines recently issued. It was pointed out that 
the country faces an alarming shortage in pe- 
troleum and its products, including gasoline. It 
was further urged that drastic measures 
be at once instituted, looking toward the con- 
servation of petroleum and natural gas. The 
United States Geological Survey estimates that 
our underground reserves are 40% exhausted 
and that the country is near the peak of do- 
mestic production. The consumption of petro- 
leum is increasing far more rapidly than do- 
mestic production. During 1918 39,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil were imported from foreign coun- 
tries and 27,000,000 barrels were withdrawn 
from stock, says the Bureau of Mines report. 

The report goes on to point out that the 
petroleum supply must be conserved and that 
every effort be made toward teaching refiners 
and others economical methods of handling 
the product. It is urged in three points that 
petroleum has become the fundamental basis 
of the industrial and military life of the na- 
tion; that gasoline has become the motive 
power of millions of different vehicles, trac- 
tors, boats, etc.; that lubricating oil is being 
used in greater and greater quantities owing 
to the increase in use of machinery and that 
fuel oil is rapidly replacing and becoming ab- 
solutely necessary for use in the navy, the 
merchant marine and in the big industrial 
plants. 

Under point No. 2 the report says: “The 
potential supplies of crude oil outside of the 
United States are passing almost entirely into 
the political and economic control of foreign 
governments, and the United States is likely 
to pass from the position of dominance into 
a position of dependence.” 

Many other reasons why petroleum is one 
of the most essential products of this country 
and its need is felt by every citizen is pointed 
out in the report, all of which bears out the 
contention set forth in this column that the 
petroleum age is dawning and that the oil 
industry in all its branches is due for a period 
of prosperity never before equaled. Oil is in 
every way equal in importance to modern civil- 
ization as steel, coal, copper or any other 
product. 

For the reasons stated above even the most 
pessimistic cannot doubt oil’s future. The re- 
port is particularly timely in that it will stop 
a great deal of loose talk. backed by noth- 
ing but weird theories to the effect that over- 
production of oil is imminent. The Govern- 
ment has gone into the situation and. pointed 
out that instead of a surplus we are likely to 
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be faced with a shortage, and aside from the 
fact that this seemingly affects the United 
States alone, the world supply will not equal 
the world demand at the present rate. 

In another part of this issue will be found 
an article entitled, “Warning on Oils.” In this 
connection, it should be understood that al- 
though the oil industry has a great future 
ahead of it, and those who are fortunate 
enough to participate in sound companies will 
reap great benefit, wherever big successes are 
made there are a lot of imitators and “camp 
followers” whose sole objective is not to de- 
rive benefit from the development of the in- 
dustry, but to make money in the quickest and 
easiest manner possible. Thus it is again em- 
phasized that a venture into an oil project 
should be carefully scrutinized and all the ad- 
vice possible from reliable sources should be 


first obtained. 
e . 


o 
Shipping 
Shipbuilding Sentiment Better 
As we went to press last issue, there came 
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the announcement that President Wilson had 
issued an order permitting American ship- 


yards to accept foreign contracts. As was 
pointed out in this column two weeks ago, 
the refusal of the Shipping Board to sanc- 
tion the acceptance of foreign contracts by 
American yards was having a very discourag- 
ing effect. It was pointed out that under pres- 
sure of Government requirements during the 
war American shipbuilders expanded their 
yards far beyond their previous capacity, and 
as the Government needs suddenly ceased 
there was a heavy overhead to be carried, 
with no prospect of cutting this down by do- 
ing business. The Shipping Board, of course, 
let no new contracts, and in fact issued orders 
to cancel such contracts on which the keels had 
not yet been laid. The natural result was to 
cut down the volume of work in all yards ap- 
preciably, and after waiting a while shipbuild- 
ers became impatient because the Government 
would not authorize the acceptance of foreign 
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orders. This was the only business to b 
had at the time, and even now is the onl 
new business in sight. With this deterri: 
factor out of the way, therefore, shipbuilde: 
are expressing more confidence in the future. 

Mr. Hurley said in a public statement a fe 
weeks ago: “During the first few mont! 
following the armistice we cancelled contract 
calling for 2,000,000 tons of steels ships an 
about 1,500,000 tons of wooden ships. TI 
Emergency Fleet Corporation cancelled thes 
contracts because it was felt that we shoul 
not continue building ships at high war cost 
under peace conditions with money appr 
priated for war emergency purposes.” 

This argument is perfectly sound, but do 
not appeal to the shipyard owners. The latt« 
point out that when the President took ov« 
the shipyards and requisitioned all ships the: 
being built for private parties for the Gover 
ment shipbuilders were as much as assuré 
plenty of work to compensate them for loss 
es that may have accrued. When it wa 
found that a large part of the shipyards’ ney 
facilities were to remain idle a long cab! 


Wy 


message was sent a short time ago to Presi 
dent Wilson, protesting that if any mor 
Government contracts were cancelled grea 
financial and industrial disaster to thx 
American shipbuilding industry and its em- 
ployees would follow. Fortunately, the 
President saw the point immediately and is- 
sued the helpful order. 

There is some talk in shipping circles that 
the income tax on shipping companies might 
be eliminated. Shipping men, of course, ar 
heartily in favor of this move and point ou! 
that if the income tax on this industry wer 
removed, great encouragement-in buildins 
up the American Merchant Marine would fol- 
low, as shipbuilders could show to investors 
that they would be assured of an adequat: 
return on capital put into shipping enterprises 
If this were done, one of the most aggravating 
problems, that of inducing American capita! 
to invest freely in shipping enterprises, would 
be solved. 
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Railway Equipment 
Export Outlook Brighter 

So many things have happened in the railway 
quipment situation in the last six weeks that 
t is difficult to fix the tendency, and only 
lately it is becoming apparent that the much 
predicted future activity in the business will 
ictually become a fact. Dullness continues in 
local markets, but with the prospect of the 
railroad situation clearing equipment men are 
quite optimistic over the outlook. Of course 
the trade has keenly felt the adverse situation 
rought about by the much muddled railroad 
status, especially when the companies were 
practically promised business both on the 
vrounds that the carrters are in great need 
f additional supplies and for the purpose of 
keeping the equipment plants running. 

For a time the railway supply companies had 
a hard go of it; practically no orders were 
received and many of the smaller plants faced 
complete shut down if something to remedy 
the situation were not forthcoming promptly. 
The larger companies, particularly the loco- 
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notive builders, had enough to tide them over 
he dull period, as there were still quite a num- 
ver of orders on the books, especially for ex- 
rt. Even now equipment companies are far 
rom satisfied with the status of the present 
iarket, but the prevailing opinion is that the 
etter export outlook will tide the business 
ver until the situation definitely clears here. 
Some branches of the business report fair 
ctivity (especially those supplying oil districts 
oods) and while advances in prices for the 
roducts is not likely to be generally enforced, 
1anufacturers cannot see lower figures unless 
he cost of production takes a decided slump. 
The question of financing railroad equipment 
ought by the Railroad Administration, half 
f which has already been delivered, is still 
nder discussion and a solution of the problem 
expected shortly. A large sum of money 
tied up because of this peculiar situation 
ind the equipment companies and the railroad 
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administration, too, will be glad to have it out 
of its way. 
Export Phase 

Those well informed in the trade are now 
offering the opinion that the start of a railway 
equipment boom will come from the export 
demand. It is pointed out that when the peace 
treaty is signed large orders for equipment of 
all sorts, especially for locomotives, will be 
placed immediately. Inquiries are circulating 
throughout the trade, and it is believed that 
it will not be many days after the treaty is 
signed before these contracts are let. Some 
orders have already been placed. The Italian 
Government placed one order for 150 locomo- 
tives a short time ago and Japan is in the 
market for rails and miscellaneous equipment. 

It is perfectly obvious that one of the chief 
things needed in the rehabilitation of Europe 
will be the reconstruction and repair of the 
railroads. So neglected have the systems in 
Europe become that it will take many years 
to rebuild them properly, and at a large ex- 
penditure. The only country in a position to 
offer the necessary material is this one, and 
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for that reason railway equipment manufac- 
turers here need have little to fear from for- 
eign competition for a long time to come. 

+ + * 


Tobacco 


Trade Situation Analyzed 
In an effort to obtain the opinion of tobacco 
men on the outlook for the tobacco industry, 
the National Association of Manufacturers re- 
cently took a plebiscite among leading figures 


in the trade. The trade is quite optimistic 
despite the fact that individual tobacco men 
feel that business as a whole is poor and the 
majority admit that their tobacco business is 
as good, if not better, than last year. Only 
two other industries, queried in a similar man- 
ner, made a better showing than tobacco, name- 
ly, finished drugs and jewelry. If the reports 
as obtained are a correct indication of the ac- 
tual outlook for the industry, the great pros- 
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perity that has, in well informed quarters, been 
continually predicted will certainly become a 
tact. 

Not a single prediction of poor business for 
1919 was obtained from the whole of the cigar 
industry; 20% of the total received said that 
trade conditions were poor at present but im- 
provement expected shortly. Another 20% 
said that trade was fair, while 40% predicted 
fair business for 1919; 40% % admitted that trade 
was good now, and 40% @ predicted good busi- 
ness tor 1919; the remaining 20% under each 
heading stated that present trade was excel- 
lent and that 1919 would bring excellent busi- 
ness. In short, it is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the trade that fair to good business 
is being experienced now, and that the 1919 
year should be an exceptionally profitable one. 

A few of the other replies received are in- 
teresting. The majority in the trade cannot 
see why there should be a further decline in 
prices and none is looked for. On the subject 
of manufactured stock on hand as cOmpared 
with the normal pre-war supply, 50% said the 
stocks were low, 25% said the stocks were 
normal and 25% showed a surplus. This par- 
ticular feature is interesting in that it has 
been generally felt by “outsiders” that stocks 
of tobacco on hand were quite substantial and 
a slight increase in production might bring 
about a serious over supply. 

As to whether consumers were buying nor- 
mally, the trade was equally divided. This is 
partly due to the fact that in some quarters 


production is being maintained on the previous 


scale, whereas, in other directions, a curtail- 
ment was put into effect about the first of the 
year. The trade was equally divided over the 
question as to whether domestic markets held 
more immediate attraction than foreign. In 
this connection the largest tobacco men main- 
tained that while foreign business will event- 
ually expand for many reasons, we must look 
for activity from domestic channels as the 
first step toward a business revival. 

An impartial observer could not help but 
glean from these returns that the tobacco in- 
dustry is in good shape and that the next two 
or three years should be good ones. The ten- 
dency is definitely upward in this industry and 
only such things as over-optimism on the part 
of farmers (which may induce them to plant 
larger crops than ever before) is likely to 
check the boom. If the farmers will listen to 
the well meant advice they will not over plant 
and spoil some of the prosperity for “them- 
selves and others by causing a large over- 


supply. 
+ + 


Coal 


Better Tone Noted 

Although it is the general opinion that the 
coal industry has been in a deadlock with the 
Railroad Administration and that, as a result, 
the carriers are taking no coal, this is not a 
fact. Coal is being purchased, and has been 
all of the time, by the roads at fairly satis- 
factory prices, and while the controversy with 
the Railroad Administration over the fixing 
of prices caused a great deal of annoyance and 
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curtailed to a great extent the amount of busi 
ness that could be done, nevertheless busines 
was not stopped altogether. In refusing 
enter into any negotiations as to a fixed price 
for fuel, unless they would receive assuranc: 
that Director General Hines would conside 
himself bound by this agreement, the soft co: 
producers foresaw the failure of the Board t 
bring the steel producers and the Railroad Ad 
ministration together. 

Quite a change is noted in actual business 
and in the outlook. Contracts are being let b) 
the railroads in volume around the old Gov 
ernment figure and this is taken as an indica 
tion that this will be the minimum level an 
higher prices may be forthcoming soon. 

With the convening of the extra session of 
Congress the trade sees a better outlook. It i 
pointed out that the reconstruction era wil 
soon become a fact under the impetus for nev 
work, additional supplies and other things tha: 
will soon be voted by Congress. This is boun 
to have its favorable effect on the trade. Whei 
our factories again begin turning out thei: 
product at near their normal rate. orders fo 
coal will be received in volume. The railroads 
in the hands of private owners, is another good 
argument for increased coal activity. all oj 
which has started large producers on plans for 
increasing their output instead of cutting i: 
down. 

The Oil vs. Coal Question 

The question of oil supplanting coal as 
fuel is a much discussed question these days 
The coal trade, through trade journals and 
from the views of its large operators, is evi 
dently quite concerned as to the future, an 
while there many arguments, pro and con, it 
is quite generally conceded that fuel oil 
going to make serious inroads into the coa 
business. 

Those taking a long range view are qui! 
convinced that it is only a matter of tim 
before all ships, large factories and mills, an 
perhaps apartment houses and dwellings, ar 
equipped to burn fuel oil. Already, in Ne 
England, some of the large mills are havin 
oil burners installed for experimental purpos« 
and other plants are making inquiries and re 
ceiving reports as to the comparative runnin: 
costs of oil and coal. It is pointed out that o 
not only will save money in its initial cost an 
through its cost of operation, but one of th: 
chief labor troubles—fire room trouble-—wi 
be solved, in that oil burners do not requir 
anywhere near the number of men to “fee 
the furnace.” 

There is plenty of room for alarm, as far a 
the coal trade is concerned, over the outlook 
Certainly, the tendency is to use oil whereve' 
possible and practicable, and while this ma 
not have a noticeable effect for many years t 
come, it is an ultimate development that wi 
have to be provided for. 

* * * 


Leather 
A Small Boom Under Way 
Activity, with pronounced strength in th 
hides and leather market, gives an aspect of a 
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real boom. Foreign and domestic hides, for 
example, go rapidly at advancing prices and 
there seems to be no let up in the demand for 
high grade leathers. Keen observers, however, 
are sounding a note of caution, and many be- 
lieve that the raw stock situation is hovering 
around the top. There is one very good rea- 
son for the present concerted buying move- 
ment and it lies in the fact that domestic tan- 
ners have suddenly been flooded with orders 
for quick delivery of leather to the shoe fac- 
tories. As the result, they have gone into the 
market and cleaned up wherever possible spot 
holdings, both foreign and domestic, and are 
also taking all in sight for nearby deliveries. 

The leather market’ is strong, in keeping with 
the raw material situation, and demand is seen 
for all grades. The one big “bull” argument 
on leathers is that with the signing of the 
peace treaty. a market consisting of 200,000 
million people in Central Europe must be sup- 
plied with shoes and leather as well as hides, 
and supplied with them quickly. Upper leath- 
ers continue strong and are hard to get even 
at fancy prices. 

With the rise in price for the raw material 
the shoe market has advanced correspondingly, 
and manufacturers maintain that with leather 
prices still climbing and the cost of other ma- 
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terials as high as ever before, an advance in 
shoe prices will be imperative in the near fu- 
ture. Retailers report a scarcity of shoes and 
an inability to supply the demand, and are 
therefore flooding manufacturers with orders 
for the earliest possible delivery. The de- 
mand that now exists is quite a surprise to 
many of the most experjenced in the trade 
and it is told that salesmen returning from 
their trips could hardly believe that it was 
so easy to obtain business. 


Leather From Aquatic Animals 
No little interest is being manifested in the 
possibilities of entering the business of tanning 
skins from fish and other acquatic animals on 
a larger scale than heretofore. Leather is 
manufactured from types of aquatic animals 
such as porpoise, black fish, sturgeon and 
sharks now and quite an industry has been 
built up by using this stock for fancy leathers 
suitable for wallets, However, 
prominent men in the leather industry are in- 
vestigating this phase closely and claim that 
it can be extended very profitably. It is point 
ed out that certain kinds of such skins are even 
better than animal hides for sole leather, etc. 
The possibilities in this industry are large and 

should prove profitable to the pioneers. 


cases, etc. 





By error in makeup the following tables were omitted from Mr. Graham’s article 


“Big Four vs. St. Paul,’ 


* in the previous issue of the Magazine. 


STATUS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL—1918 


Gross Revenues 

Net after Rents—Actual 

Net after Rents—gtd 

Deductions (net) 

Balance for Dividends—gtd 

Earned on Common—gtd 

Earned on Common—Actual 
*1917 Figures. tAdjusted. 


St. Paul 
$132,894,000 
3,643,000 
27,947,000 
17,947,000 
10,681,000 
2.20% 

—18.60 


Big Four 
$71,404,000 


COMPARATIVE PROGRESS—1910-1917 


Big 
1910 


Four 
1917 


St. Paul 
1917 Increase 
$113,739,000 75.4% 


1910 
$64,897,000 


Increase 
73.6% 


$30,423,000 
5,977,000 


$52,651,000 
11,848,000 


6,620,000 
5,228,000 


Gross Revenues .. 

Net after Taxes .. 

Fixed Charges 
(net) 

Balance for 
Dividends 

Earned on 


22,026,000 25.7 


98.2 17,526,000 


47.0 cr. 1,156,000 17,558,000 


1,475,000 255.4 18,682,000 4,469,000—76.1 


2.07% 10.05% 385.5 9.11% 
GROWTH OF ST. PAUL’S CAPITALIZATION 


—3.20%-135.1 


Net Charges 
and 
Pfd. Divs. 
Per Mile 
$ 866 
1990 
2608 


Capitalization 
*Capitalization Net Per Mile 
$220,858,000 $31,600 
9322 525,886,000 56,400 
9841 574,889,000 58,400 
*After deducting book value of investment in subsidiaries. 


AVERAGE MAINTENANCE OF WAY—1908-1917 

Big Four—C. & O. St. Paul 

$16,107 $16,936 $9113 
1,869 1,953 1066 


Mileage 
Owned 
6978m 


Gt. Northern 
$9188 
1413 


15.38% 


Gross Per Mile 

Maintenance of Way—per mile.. 
Maintenance of Way—% 

11.69% 


11.60% 11.53% 





Western Union—Mackay 


By RALPH CARMICHAEL 


Both Under Government Control, But Will Be Returned 
Soon—Remarkable Increase in Western Union 
Earnings During War—Operating 
Expenses Going Up 


HE telegraph lines of the United 
States are practically all controlled 


by two companies, the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and the Mackay 
Companies. The latter concern is purely 
a holding company and does not operate 
any of the properties. In analyzing the 
position of the securities of these two 
companies there is quite a wealth of in- 
formation to go by in the case of Western 
Union, but in the case of the Mackay 
Companies there is practically no in- 
formation at all. 

The policy of the Mackay Companies 
is to receive in dividends from its sub- 
sidiary companies only an amount suffi- 
cient to pay the dividends that are de- 
clared on the common and preferred 
stocks. The earnings of the subsidiary 
companies are not made public, so that 
there is no way of telling just what trend 
the earnings are showing from year to 
year. 


Increased Earnings 


It is reasonable to assume, however, 
that when business is good with the 
Western Union it is also on the increase 
with the Mackay Companies. Western 
Union has truly shown a remarkable 
increase in earning power in the past 
ten years. In 1918, for example, net in- 
come available for dividends was only 
$1,670,747, whereas in 1917, the com- 
pany’s biggest year, it had climbed to the 
imposing total of $14,365,366. Net in- 
come for 1918 was somewhat lower, $11,- 
619,813, but still shows an advance of 
about 100% over the best year the com- 
pany had before the war. 

While the dividends of the company 
have been steadily increased (see Table 
1) they have by no means kept pace with 
the growth in earnings, and as a result 
huge sums of money have been put back 
into the property. In the four years 


ended December 31, 1918, no less than 
$25,000,000 surplus earnings have bee 
added to the assets of the company, equa 
to about $25 a share on the capital stock 
How this conservation of earnings ha 
improved the position of the company, : 
glance at the balance sheet readily rm 
veals. As of December 31, 1914, work 
ing capital stood at about $14,200,000, 
whereas, as of December 31, 1918, it wa 
close to $19,000,000. Millions have bee 
spent in improving the property and tir 


TABLE I—WESTERN UNION. 
MACKAY DIVIDEND RECORD. 


Western Mackay 
Com. Pfd 





AnUAUNNpeawn: : 
SPP A PHA D DD sD & 


» 


*10% additional paid in scrip in 1892. 

tIn addition 214% paid in stock. 

Western Union is now paying dividends 
at rate of 7% per annum and Mackay com 
mon at rate of 6% per annum. 





property account as of Dec. 31, 191s 
stood at $162,767,143, compared wi 
$145,800,000 in 1914. 

The 28,000,000 miles of telephone and 
telegraph wires in the United. Stat 
were placed under Federal control as « 


July 31, 1918. It is expected, howeve:, 
that within a few months, at the late 

control will be relinquished by the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of Western Union 
the agreement with the Government con- 
tained the following features: Goveri- 
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ient to pay $8,000,000 annually as com- 
ensation; company’s dividends on stock 
io be limited to 7% per annum; Govern- 
vent to maintain property and return it 
1 good condition. The terms made with 
he Mackay Companies have not been 
1ade public, but as Government control 
ill be given up shortly, the terms are 
ot now of any great importance from 
ie stockholders’ point of view. 


Expenses Higher 
Perhaps the most important point for 
ockholders to consider is the question 
f expenses. They have undoubtedly 
icreased materially and only last Janu- 
ry salary increases of from 5 to 10% 
ere made to all the employees of these 
companies. As an offset to this tele- 


raph rates on March 31, 1919, were 
icreased throughout the country 20%. 
here appears to be some question, how- 
er, whether this increase wili remain 
cifective after the control of tke tele- 
apb lines is given up by the Govern- 





TABLE II—WESTERN UNION- 
MACKAY PRICE RANGE OF 
STOCKS. 

Mackay 
Common 
Low i Low 
56 79 
71% 744 

71% 

5414 


Western 


*Up to June 1 





ent. Already three states, Mississippi, 
New York and Pennsylvania, have 
ught the increase and in New York 
State Supreme Court Justice Rudd de- 
clared the rates illegal and issued an in- 
junction preventing enforcement of the 
rates. 
lhe question resolves itself into this, if 
higher rates will be allowed to re- 
\in, increased revenues therefrom will 
sufficient to largely offset increased ex- 
penses; if, on the other hand, rates are 
reduced to their former level, earnings of 
the telegraph companies will undoubtedly 
he considerably reduced. 
The Mackay Companies own all or 
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part of the capital stocks of 102 cable, 
telephone and telegraph companies in the 
United States, Canada and Europe, in- 
cluding the entire $25,000,000 stock of 
the Commercial Cable Co. and the vari- 
ous companies constituting the land line 
system known as the Postal Telegraph. 
The Commercial Cable Co. has five sub- 
marine cables between Europe and 
America, also between Ireland, England 
and France, and along the North Amer- 
ican Coast and between San Francisco 
and Manila and from there to Shanghai. 
Western Union operates some 23,000 
nautical miles of cables. The earnings of 
the cable companes were greatly increased 
by the war and there has undoubtedly 
been some slowing up in this line since 
the fighting ceased, although business is 
still considerably above pre-war levels. 


Position of Securities 


Western Union stock before the war 
sold on an average only about 20 to 25 
points under its present price (92). 
When the fact is considered that approxi- 
mately $25 a share has been added to 
assets since that time through earnings, 
it would appear that the present price 
of the stock is well justified, even should 
earnings fall off considerably from the 
high level that was maintained during the 
war period. The book value of the com- 
mon stock is about $135 a share and 
competent judges are of the opinion that 
the assets of the company are conserv- 
atively valued. The 7% dividend can be 
regarded as reasonably secure and there 
are good possibilities that extra dividends 
will be paid from time to time. 

Mackay Companies common stock at 
present prices of around 80 has advanced 
but little over pre-war prices (see Table 
II). While there is nothing official as to 
the earnings that the operating companies 
have shown, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the prosperity that Western 
Union experienced during the war was 
also shared by the Mackay properties. 
This 6% common stock can be regarded 
as an attractive semi-speculative invest- 
ment. 

Western Union 4s, due May 1, 1950, 
sell at present around 86. They are re- 
garded as one of the highest grade indus- 
trial bonds on the market. 
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Story of the Famous Silver King Mine 


of Arizona 


Striking Incidents of Its Early History—The Revival— 
Plans of the- Present; Management—Reports 
of Experts 


HE light shone bright in Florence 
I that night. At Jim Sam’s place 
there were sounds of merriment, 
the clink of glasses and the talk was 
high and joyous. Above the din and 
the noise the wail of old Dad’s violin 
rose shrill and high. The boys were 
all in town from the hills and ranches; 
there was gold on the bar, and the 
drinks were plentiful and strong. 

The little old man who had held 
down one corner of the bar all the 
long evening drinking quietly and 
plentifully, suddenly exhibited signs of 
life and much exhilaration. Reaching 
into his pocket he strewed the bar 
with rock, a funny black rock which 
sparkled and glinted in the dusky, 
smoky light like some strange jewel. 
Rock which when smashed, crumpled 
and flattened smoothly instead of 
breaking like Other stone. The boys 
gathered round and examined the 
“funny rock,” then laughed loud and 
long. 

“It was nothing but lead, common, 
humble lead,” they said, “and worth 
nothing. Where had he found it? 

“Oh, over on a little brown hill on 
the Stoneman Grade above Picket 
Post.” 

“Well, it was hard luck, but his find 
imounted to nothing, lead wasn’t 
worth anything.” 

Several specimens, however, found 
their way furtively into the pockets of 
the laughing ones, and the little old 
man, who said his name was Sullivan, 
in ex-soldier who had worked on the 
uilding of the Stoneman Grade, 
oined in the conviviality of the even- 
ng, the incident and the rock forgot- 
ten in the joys of the occasion. The 

irth ran high. 


The Great Strike 
One day sometime later, a lone 
prospector wended his way down the 


tortuous windings of the Stoneman 
Grade, about five miles above Picket 
Post. It was close to midday, the 
prospector halted his little train and 
prepared for his noonday meal. Upon 
making ready for the resumption of 
his journey, he discovered that one of 
the animals had strayed to the top of a 
“little brown hill” close beside the 
trail. Ascending the rise, the man 
noticed many specimens of a familiar 
looking “funny black rock,” lying pro- 
fusely scattered about on the top of 
the hill. Examining the same he ex- 
hibited signs of great excitement, and 
hastily packing his train, pushed 
rapidly over the trail towards Flor- 
ence. 

The prospector was Isaac Copeland, 
one of the men who had laughed so 
loudly over the “black lead” in Jim 
Sam’s place that night. The funny 
rock had been assayed and had proved 
to be black sulphide of silver, high in 
values and rich in the precious metal. 

A short time later, March 22, 1875, 
four men, Isaac Copeland and three of 
his neighbors from the Gila near Flor- 
ence, Benjamin W. Regan, Chas. G. 
Mason and William H. Long, appeared 
again at the little brown hill and there 
staked off the location notice, for what 
later proved to be one of the greatest 
silver mines the country has ever pro- 
duced, the famous Silver King. 

On the same day the Silver King 
was recorded in Florence upon the 
first page of the mining record book 
in the recorder’s office of Pinal county 
and immediately beneath it was in- 
scribed the notice of location of the 
Hub mining claims made by one Will- 
iam Tuttle, an old timer of the dis- 
trict. The Hub claim now stands 
above the shaft out of which the great 
present day producer, the Magma, is 
mining her enormous deposits of high 
grade copper and silver ores. 
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The four locators of Silver King 
started active development work upon 
the property. They found that the 
top of the little brown hill was literally 
impregnated with high grade ore of 
great values. The ore deposits took 
the form of a great funnel, about 120 
feet across one way by 90 feet the 
other, and extended downwards in 
circular form, gradually narrowing 
until a depth of 125 feet, the pit had 
narrowed to a small point. By this 
time, however, thousands of dollars 
worth of ore had been mined and 
shipped by the owners. 


Efforts Rewarded 


Firm in their belief that they had 
discovered a real mine, the four men 
continued their efforts and were re- 
warded with rich returns. It was nec- 


essary at that time to haul the ore 
from the mine by mule teams across 
the desert sands as far as Yuma, a 
distance of several hundred miles. So 
rich was the ore, that even with the 
large expense entailed in this haul, the 


ore brought great returns. It is said 
that the cost of hauling from the mine 
to Yuma alone amounted to $120 a 
ton, the total cost over $200 a ton. 

At Yuma the ore was loaded on cars 
and shipped to San Francisco to the 
smelters in that city. In those early 
days, the smelters paid only about 
two-thirds on the assay value ot the 
ore shipped, so that the owners re- 
ceived, after deducting mining and 
hauling costs added to smelter depreci- 
ation, about one-third of the value of 
the ore in profits. Still on the Silver 
King, so high was the ore in silver, im- 
mense profits were made on the ton- 
nage shipped. 

On the 30th of June, 1876, Isaac 
Copeland sold his interest in the mine 
to Charles Mason, and William Long 
sold his quarter to Benjamin Reagen. 
On the 9th of January, 1877, Charles 
Mason sold his interest to Colonel 
James M. Barney of New York City, 
and on the 5th day of May, 1877, the 
Silver King Mining Co. was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of 
California. On the 9th of May, 1877, 
Colonel Barney and James Reagen 
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deeded their entire interests in the 
mine to the corporation. 

Up to the time the Company was 
incorporated, it is said that ore to the 
amount of about $2,000,000 had been 
shipped from the mine. The main ore 
body was found in the King shaft, 
which was sunk at a distance of about 
100 feet from the Old Glory Hole, or 
“little brown hill,” where the original 
surface discovery was made. The ore 
occurred in the shaft in the shape of a 
chimney as though blown upwards 
towards the surface of the earth dur- 
ing long past upheaval of nature. 

Return of Sullivan 

One day in 1881, an aged man came 
slowly into the settlement at Picket 
Post, and with great interest wandered 
about the Silver King mill, where 
twenty stamps were night and day 
turning silver from the rock. The man 
was evidently in need of help and soon 
went to the office of the company 
where he applied for work, which was 
given him. When asked his name, he 
replied it was Sullivan, and that he 
had been in the country before. This 
was Sullivan, the original discoverer 
ot the mine, who had disappeared after 
that joyous night at Jim Sam’s place 
on the river bank at Florence and had 
never been seen since. Sullivan told 
of wandering here and there over the 
west and in California. Hearing of 
the mining excitement at the scenes of 
his old stamping grounds, he had re 
turned to find his “little brown hill” 
the center of a great mine, and the 
once desolate region a scene of mad 
activity and great prosperity. 

The mine continued its heavy and 
rich production until 1888, when it was 
finally closed down, the price of silver 
having declined to 43c an oz. whic! 
made it unprofitable to operate unde 
such heavy transportation charges. It 
had paid well for its owners, however 
Exact records of the production and 
dividends have been destroyed, but 1 
is estimated at from $10,000,000 to 
$16,000.000. 

The Revival 

That was thirty-one years ago. To 
day again the hills resound with th« 
noise of hammer and saw and the ring 
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of pick against rock. The hum of ac- 
tivity again permeates the place, and 
a short time hence may again witness 
scenes even greater than in the days 
of old, for the Silver King mine is re- 
vived, the thousands of tons of ore left 
on the dumps, impossible in old days 
to be milled and hauled to smelter with 
commercial profit, are to be turned 
into money, the mine is being un- 
watered and developed under modern 
scientific mining methods. The Silver 
King Mining Company of Arizona has 
been reorganized and preparations are 
at present being made to develop on a 
larger scale than ever. 
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this stock at around 20c a share, suf- 
ficient to acquire the property and de- 
water the shaft to the 400 ft. level. It 
required two years to clear up all of 
the 27 claim jumpers and vendors, so 
it was not until the early part of 1919 
that the company’s title was made 
free and clear and all litigation settled. 

In 1917, Arthur W. Hillebrand of 
New York was elected President, and 
he and his friends financed the com- 
pany out of their own resources until 
May, 1919, when the _ stockholders 
authorized an issue of $500,000 7% ten 
year convertible bonds. Of this $150,- 
000 is underwritten by a syndicate con- 








Mule Team Used to Carry Silver King’s Ores in the Early Days of the Property 


About ten years ago Alex B. Downe, 
in Australian, a mining man of wide 
experience in all parts of the globe, 
secured an option from the owners of 
the old Silver King, for which he paid 
$10,000. Then came the panic of 1907, 
the option expired and Downe had been 
unable to finance the proposition. But 
irm in his belief that Silver King is 
. bonanza, he took over the property, 
ind backed by a group of English 
capitalists, started to prove to the 
world the truth of his convictions. 

The Silver King of Arizona Mining 
-ompany was incorporated with a cap- 
tal stock of $1,500,000, par value $1, 
ind a brokerage firm placed some of 


sisting of the officials and directors and 
their immediate friends, and an offer- 
ing was made to the stockholders on 
the basis of $100 in bonds at 97 for 
every 800 shares held on June 22nd. 

In January, 1918, the capital was in- 
creased to $2,000,000 to pay for addi- 
tional important claims adjoining those 
already possessed. 

In October, 1918, a 25-ton experi- 
mental mill was installed and for sev- 
eral months past this mill has been 
turning out at the rate of about $100,- 
000 net per annum. The ore that was 
run through was from the 250 and 400 
ft. levels, and the average has been in 
the neighborhood of $40 a ton, mostly 
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in silver, but carrying additional values 
of over 4% copper and some little gold. 
Recent assays made by leading metal- 
lurgists in New York have run as high 
as 3525 oz. of silver and 12.96% of 
copper. 

Some of the most enthusiastic 
stockholders in the new company are 
found among the miners who worked 
in the property in the old days. When 
the new company was formed, many 
of those who held claims were very 
glad to take stock in the new company, 
as they knew better than any one else 
living the possibilities in the mine. 

The management plans to erect the 
first 250 ton unit of a 500 ton mill. On 
the basis of the ore extracted since 
the mine resumed operations, the 
management believes that a 250 ton 
mill will show somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 per day net, with- 
out allowing for any of the bonanza 
strikes which are a feature of Silver 
King. For example, on the 400 ft. 
level, the ore is of the same character 
as that found by the original dis- 
coverer of the mines, and which was 
mistaken by him for lead, it “flattened 
out” very much like lead. Of course 
this quality of ore is not expected to 
run in anything more than pockets, 
but mining engineers who have ex- 
amined the property in the distant and 
recent past, are convinced that there 
is a great deal of very rich ore con- 
tained therein. In looking over the 
records of the exhibit at New Orleans 
Exposition in 1885, it is found that the 
specimens of native silver extracted 
from Silver King ran from 22,000 to 
28,000 ounces per ton, and it would 
not surprise any one connected with 
the company to find similar deposits, 
now that the property is once more 
in active operation. 

On the basis of 275 working days 
to the year, the management believes 
that an earning power of $2,500,000 
net per annum can be realized from a 
250 ton mill. This would be the 
equivalent of $1 per share on the pres- 
ent capitalization of $2,000,000, and 
the same equivalent on the $500,000 
worth of bonds, if all these should be 
converted into the stock at conversion 
price of $1.04. With the 500 ton mill 
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in operation the above earnings should 
double. The stock of Silver King of 
Arizona is now selling on the New 
York curb at about 1%. 

Reports of Mining Experts 

In the early eighties, Professor Will- 
iam E. Blake, of the University of 
Tucson, made a full and complete re- 
port upon the Silver King, which may 
prove interesting at this time, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that J. B. 
Haggin, the millionaire mining man, 
seeing the Blake report some years 
after the death of Blake, made an offer 
to put $500,000 into the development of 
the Silver King, provided he would be 
given control. It seems that Blake 
was an intimate personal friend of 
Haggin’s, but somehow his report on 
the Silver King had never previously 
come to the notice ‘of the latter who 
was satisfied to put his money into 
the property on the strength of his 
confidence in the ability and integrity 
of Blake. But Mr. Hillebrand and his 
friends knew too well the values that 
lay hidden in Silver King and refused 
to sell control. 

In May, 1919, The Magazine of 
Wall Street sent its Mining Engineer, 
Harry J. Wolf, of the Malm-Wolf Co., 
Denver, to examine and report on the 
property. Mr. Wolf’s full report as 
well as that of Mr. Blake are on file at 
the Magazine’s office. Mr. Wolf's 
brief conclusions are as follows: 

1. The geological conditions indi- 
cate deep-seated occurrence of the 
mineral bearing rock. 

2. Mineralogical conditions indicate 
persistence. of the ore to considerable 
depth. 

3. Accessible workings expose con- 
siderable payable ore beyond the old 
stopes. 

4. Corroboration down to the 400-ft. 
level of important statements relative 
to ore occurrence, made in old reports, 
inspires confidence in the truth of 
these reports in so far as they refer 
to workings below the 400-ft. level. 

5. Successful exploitation of the ore 
deposit appears highly probable. 

6. Sinking new shaft one thousand 
feet is justified and is advisable. 

7. Present management competent 
and reliable. 





Outlook For Magma Copper 


By HARRY J. WOLF, Mining and Metallurgical Engineer 


Good Progress Made in Development of Lower Levels—New 
Shaft and Equipment—Company’s Future 
Appears Bright 


HERE appears to be a well found- 

ed belief that the price of copper 

has reached its low level. Wages 
remain high compared to pre-war con- 
ditions, and the present cost of living 
does not encourage ‘the belief that labor 
costs in connection with mining are likely 
to experience a marked reduction in the 
near future. Even if wages should de- 
cline, it appears probable that other 
high-cost factors in copper production 
will obtain for some time to come. In 
view of these probabilities it is interest- 
ing to review the current report of de- 
velopment and operating conditions of a 
firmly established enterprise such as the 
Magma Copper Company. 

This company owns some 530 acres of 
mineral claims in the Pioneer district, 
Pinal county, Arizona, besides ample mill 
sites and other interests. The Magma 
mine, which was known as the Silver 
Queen until the present company com- 
menced active operations, now com- 
mands recognition as a copper property 
of first importance. The known ore 
bodies are found in a prophyry dike 
which fills a strong east-west fault fis- 
sure, and cuts through diabase, quart- 
zite, and limestone. The present physical 
condition of the property is set forth 
in the mine manager’s last annual report, 
which contains much information of 
absorbing interest to stockholders and 
prospective stockholders. 


Development Policy 

The statement of mine development 
given in the report is significant in that 
it indicates an aggressive policy of de- 
velopment, designed to determine the 
character and extent of the ore bodies 
and make certain vein areas available for 
convenient extraction. The summary of 
development footage shows that up to 
the end of 1918, the company has per- 
formed 46,328 linear feet, or about 834 


miles, of underground development 
work. Of this total, 11,122 feet of de- 
velopment work was done during 1918, 
which is 2,152 feet more than was per- 
formed during any year since the com- 
pany commenced active operations in 
1910. 

The tabulated statement shows that an 
increased amount of underground de- 
velopment work has been performed each 
year for the past eight vears. The justi- 
fication for this active campaign is illus- 
trated by the fact that the development 
work on the lower levels has been very 
satisfactory. Continuity of the vein and 
the main ore body have been determined 
to a depth of 1,800 feet, the depth of the 
present bottom level. 

The 1,500-ft. and 1,600-ft. levels have 
been advanced to the east as rapidly as 
possible, in order to prospect the eastern 
portion of the property on these levels. 
These drifts are being driven in the wall 
rock near the vein for expediency in 
operating, and it is planned to open the 
vein by a series of crosscuts to be driven 
from these levels. The 1,500-ft. level 
has exposed the vein at two points, ap- 
proximately 700 ft. and 1,400 ft. east of 
the main crosscut. In both places, three 
to five feet of silicious vein material car- 
rying copper sulphide ores has been ex- 
posed. Assays of 1.5 to 3 per cent cop- 
per, and two to six ounces silver per ton 
have been secured from these two vein 
exposures. It is planned to drive several 
additional crosscuts from this level to the 
vein during the coming year, for the 
purpose of determining the width and 
quality of the ore at this horizon. 

The 1,600-ft. level has been advanced 
approximately 1,000 feet to the east of 
the main crosscut, in the north wall of 
the vein. At a point 400 ft. east of the 
main crosscut, the vein is opened by a 
crosscut which exposes 9% feet of cop- 
per sulphide ore, assaying 5.2 per cent 
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copper, 13.7 ounces silver per ton, and 
065 ounces gold per ton. This ore oc- 
curs farther to the east than any other 
commercial ore found on the lower levels 
of the mine, and for this reason is very 
encouraging. There are now ten cross- 
cuts on the 1,600-ft. level, which indicate 
an ore shoot 800 feet in length. 

The 1,700-ft. level has been advanced 
80 feet on the vein. The average of the 
samples taken from this drift is 15.3 
per cent copper, 7.8 ounces silver per 
ton, and .078 ounces gold per ton. Con- 
siderable massive bornite, a copper sul- 
phide ore, has been opened, which ac- 
counts for the high copper value. The 
breast of the east heading assays 22.53 
per cent copper, and the breast of the 
west heading assays 4.67 per cent copper. 
Further development on this level should 
be followed with special interest, as the 
results reported to date are highly en- 
couraging. 

On the 1,800-ft. level seven crosscuts 
have opened the vein over a length of 
500 feet. The average width of the ore 


shoot on this level is reported to be 9.7 
feet, and the assay value 5.35 per cent 
copper, 3.6 ounces silver per ton, and .01 


ounce gold per ton. The breast of the 
west heading assays 7 per cent copper. 


Character of the Ore 

All of this deep-level development in- 
dicates that there has been practically no 
change in the character of the ore found 
in the last thousand feet in depth, and 
as much copper sulphide ore is found 
on the lower levels of the mine as was 
encountered above. The minerals in 
which the copper occurs are known as 
primary minerals, which are believed to 
have been formed along with the enclos- 
ing dike material which was probably 
forced upward into the fissure. 

Experience indicates that primary 
mineralization of deep-seated origin is 
likely to continue to considerable depth, 
and that the downward extension of an 
ore body composed of such minerals may 
often be anticipated with considerable 
confidence.: 

During the year the new No. 3 Shaft 
was entirely completed from the surface 
down to 26 feet below the 1,600-ft. level. 
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During the coming year it is planned to 
sink this shaft to the 2,000-ft. level. The 
new hoist and other surface equipment 
have been installed, and it is estimated 
that the shaft will be in operation about 
September first. 

It is estimated that present develop- 
ment reasonably assures 235,000 tons of 
copper sulphide ore, which averages 5.7 
per cent copper, 4.2 ounces silver per ton, 
and .02 ounces gold per ton. This is an 
increase of 110,000 tons, or 88 per cent, 
over the corresponding estimate of two 
years ago, and this iricrease was made in 
the face of a production of about 250 
tons per day. In the light of disclosures 
of payable ore in the deep-level develop 
ment work already completed, and in 
view of the promising probabilities of the 
extensive campaign of underground ex- 
ploration now under way, the manager’s 
report warrants the inference that the 
copper sulphide ore reserve will continu 
to increase. Such a result would in- 
crease the company’s ability as a pro- 
ducer, and it is natural to suppose that 
this condition would be reflected in the 
market price of the company’s shares. 
The reasonably assured reserve of lead 
zinc ore is estimated at 20,000 tons, 
which averages 13.5 per cent zinc, 2.0 
per cent lead, and 12.0 ounces silver per 
ton. 

During the year a new steel hoist 
house was constructed at No. 3 Shaft, 
in which was installed a Nordberg- 
Westinghouse hoist of the Ilgner type, 
which has a capacity of 1,000 tons pe 
day at an average depth of 2,500 feet, 
and will operate at a depth of 3,000 feet 
These figures are significant, and may 
be properly assumed to reflect both con- 
fidence and foresight on the part of the 
management. In the No. 3 hoist house is 
also installed a motor-generator set for 
generating direct current for electric 
locomotives which have been installed 
in No. 3 tunnel. 

A new two-story warehouse of steel 
and concrete has been built, which is the 
main distributing point for all supplies. 
During the year a power transmission 
line 32 miles in length was constructed 
from Goldfield to Superior, and a new 
power plant was built at the Chandler 
power site. 
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Production 


During the year 90,321 tons of ore 
were mined, of which 7.04 per cent came 
from development work and 92.96 pei 
cent from stopes. At the end of the yea. 
382,680 tons of all classes of ore had 
been mined since commencement of 
operations. Development work which 
accounts for seven per cent of the ore 
mined is of special interest, and war- 
rants the belief that such work has added 
a substantial tonnage to the ore reserve. 

The ore mined averaged 6.637 per cent 
copper, 5.452 ounces silver per ton, and 
.0391 ounces gold per ton. Apparently 
this ore contained higher-than-average 
material which could be sorted out to 
advantage, with consequent reduction in 
milling costs and losses, because the 
hand-sorted crude sulphide ore shipped 
to the smelter amounted to 15,880 tons, 
which averaged 16.675 per cent copper, 
13.186 ounces silver per ton, and .1019 
ounce gold per ton. 

The remaining 74,441 tons of lower- 
than-average material contained 4.496 
per cent copper, 3.803 ounces silver per 
ton, and .05 ounce gold per ton. This 
was delivered to the mill, which extracted 
29,588 tons of concentrate averaging 
10.782 per cent copper, 9.413 ounces 
silver per ton, and .1379 ounce gold per 
ton. The average assay of the mill tail- 
ing was .3482 per cent copper, and .43 
ounce silver per ton. 

The mill recovery was 95.33 per cent 
of the total copper in the mill heads. 
rhe total copper recovered, including ore 
obtained by hand sorting, was 97.39 per 
cent of' the copper content of the run of 
mine ore. The net production, after 
deducting all smelting and _ refining 
losses, was 10,968,556 pounds of copper, 
463,503 ounces silver, and 5,699 ounces 
gold. The total shipments to date, since 
starting operations, are reported as fol- 


lows: Dry Tons Copper Silver Gold 


Per cent. oz. oz. 
12.354 12.784 .1289 
16.524 16.755 .0949 

8.014 5.266 .0550 


157,516.6086 13,621 13.895 .1155 

The net production to date, after 

deducting all smelting and refining losses, 

has been 42,911,014 pounds copper, 2,- 

188,722 ounces silver, and 18,196 ounces 
gold. 


«+++ 100,606.3981 
52,476.5865 
4,433.6240 


Concentrates 
Crude Sulphides ... 
Crude Carbonate .. 
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The Company’s Railroad 


Magma Copper Company owns sub- 
stantially all the stock of the Magma 
Arizona Railroad Company, which owns 
and operates a narrow gauge road from 
Superior to Magma Junction on the 
Arizona Eastern Railroad. The total 
length of this road is about 30 miles. 
During the year a new extension of .721 
mile of the main line was built to the 
location of the Magma Copper Com- 
pany’s new warehouse and material 
yards. The operations of the railroad 
were satisfactory and sufficient profit 
was realized to provide for construction, 
repairs, new equipment, taxes, and de- 
preciation. During the year, inbound 
freight to the amount of 10,084 tons and 
outbound freight to the amount of 52,861 
tons was transported. The company’s 
shipments of crude ore and concentrate 
accounted for 45,468 tons, or 86 per cent, 
of the outbound freight. 


Conclusion 

The financial statement which ac- 
companies the manager’s report should 
be regarded as favorable, especially in 
view of high wages and high cost of sup- 
plies. It should be observed that the 
gold and silver in the company’s products 
are important sources of income. If an 
equitable proportion of operating ex- 
pense is charged against production of 
the precious metals, then the report is 
more favorable to copper than it appears 
to be at first glance. 

The manager’s report brings to the * 
attention of the stockholders two con- 
ditions which reflect the favorable phys- 
ical status of the mine. These conditions 
are: 

First, the highly encouraging results of 
an aggressive policy of underground de- 
velopment, which has increased the 
known ore reserve substantially, in the 
face of profitable production. 

Second, a condition which is unlikely 
to be fully appreciated by the layman— 
the favorable result of deep-level de- 
velopment to date, combined with the 
nature of the mineralization, augurs well 
for persistence and downward extension 
of known ore shoots. 

The report suggests a bright future for 
the Magma Copper Company. 





Mexico In The Melting Pot 


By R. C. VAN ARSDALE 


Mr. Van Arsdale, the Texas representative of The Magazine of Wall 
Street, recently made an extended trip through Mexico in order to inves- 
The following article is based on his first-hand ob- 


tigate conditions there. 
servations.—Editor. 


EXICO is recovering slowly but 
M with increasing confidence from 

the devastating effects of the 
various revolutions and changes of po- 
litical power. In spite of sporadic at- 
tempts by Blanquet, Diaz and Villa to 
re-enter the arena, Carranza retains suf- 
ficient power to control the central gov- 
ernment and to keep the country fairly 
tranquil. Zapata has been given his 
quietus and it is reported that 10,000 
soldiers have been despatched to operate 
against Villa. However, reports of the 
graft prevalent in the Mexican army, 
and the current rumor that Villa and 
Diaz have combined forces, gives the 
situation a serious aspect. 

In the approaching presidential elec- 
tions, Carranza’s chief competitors will 
be Generals Obregon and Gonzales. It 
is thought that Carranza may run 
again in spite of the constitutional 
prohibition of a further term of office. 


Transportation Disorganized 


Mexico’s great need at the present 
time is rehabilitation of her railroads 
and finance. The Mexican National 
Railways are said to have lost 75,000 
freight cars, most of them burned or 
destroyed by bandits, leaving only 15,000 
fit for operation. The dearth of loco- 
motives is even more serious. Attempts 
to obtain a loan of engines and cars from 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion have not met with success. It is 
said that goods shipped across the border 
require from six weeks to six months to 
reach Mexico City, unless shipped via 
the “greased palm” route, in which case 
the shipment may perhaps be made in 
as many days. When railway officials 
have long lines of freight cars waiting to 
be moved they naturally give preference 
to those for which bonuses are paid, and 
nearly $100 in gold must be allowed for 
this purpose in addition to the regular 
freight rates. 


Insurance rates against fire or loss are 
also very high. Passenger travel is still 
unsafe, as various local bandits continue 
to find hold-ups a profitable business. 
Maintenance of regular passenger sched- 
ules is attempted on some divisions how- 
ever, and it is reported that the National 
Railways are doing some new construc- 
tion and making large purchases of sup- 
plies and equipment. It has been estim- 
ated that $75,000,000 will be required to 
rehabilitate the roads, and little help 
from outside can be expected until pro- 
vision is made for paying off back inter- 
est on bonds. 

A party of sixteen manufacturers 
jobbers and bankers from the city of 
Dallas recently made a tour of investi 
gation through Mexico, stopping at Mon- 
terey, Mexico City, Torreon and several 
other large cities. Visits to Vera Cruz 
and Tampico were abandoned as being 
too hazardous, in spite of the fact that 
the party travelled on a special train 
which contained a large detachment of 
soldiers. 

At Mexico City they were given a 
reception by the Chamber of Commerce 
and discussed with prominent Mexican 
business men ways and means of foster- 
ing trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. The principal difficulties were 
found to be the censorship and passport 
regulations still in force—an unnecessary 
handicap upon trade communications— 
the lack of credit facilities, and the slow- 
ness of shipment. Mexican tariff regu- 
lations, which vary almost from day to 
day, are also a disturbing factor. 

Before the war, England, France and 
Germany extended credit to Mexican 
merchants through the medium of 
branch banks. Their agents also famil- 
iarized themselves with the social and 
business customs of Mexico and catered 
to the peculiar requirements of the trade. 
The result was that they handled the bulk 
of the import business, the United States 
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getting a relatively small proportion, in 
spite of the difference in transportation 
osts and facilities of communication. 
During the war Mexico was forced to 
»btain most of. its supplies from the 
United States, but if we are to retain the 
initial advantage thus gained we must 
idopt the methods used by our com- 
vetitors before the war. 


A great essential in extending our 
rade with Mexico is to send out proper- 
y equipped salesmen. They should speak 
he Spanish language and be acquainted 
vith the social customs which attend the 
transaction of business in that country. 
instead of approaching a large merchant 
lirectly with a request for an order, the 
salesman must first make his acquaint- 
ince in an ordinary way; invite him out 
o dinner and perhaps entertain the fam- 
ly at the opera—all before broaching 
he purpose of his visit. 


The traffic question can be solved to 
some extent by the establishment of 
varehouses and branch offices at Dallas 
ir other points near the Mexican border, 
vhere merchandise could be held for 
shipment. At the present time goods 
can be shipped almost as quickly by 
water from New York, or even from 
Europe, as to go via the border. More- 
over, by carrying large sample stocks at 
these border warehouses, American ex- 
orters would enable Mexican merchants 
) visit the jobbing market and make 
heir selections for the season in one or 
wo weeks instead of spending severa) 
nonths in a European trip, as was the 
‘ustom formerly. 


Chaotic Financial Situation 


The situation with regard to credit is 
omplicated by the lack of banking 
acilities and the fluctuation of the rate 
‘f exchange. It is stated by the Dallas 
usiness men who canvassed the situa- 
ion that, even with the limited banking 
‘perations, an acceptance system could 
‘ organized with local banks, to allow 
hirty to ninety days’ credit. Up to this 
me most transactions have been on a 
asis of cash in advance, and as the 
borrowing rate for short time money 
n Mexico is 4 to 5% per month, 
is easily. understood under what 
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handicaps the Mexican merchant works, 
especially when he may have to wait 
several months to receive his goods. 


The financial situation in Mexico is 
very puzzling. Since the return of Act- 
ing Secretary Nieto after the apparent 
failure of his negotiations for a loan 
here, the newly appointed Financial Sec- 
retary, Cabrera—who has always ex- 
hibited a more or less hostile attitude to 
the United States, has stated that a loan 
will not be sought here and that Mexico 
is capable of financing her own needs. 
The Government has taken over a great 
many banks and, having seized some for- 
eign branches on various pretexts, is now 
trying to secure passage of a bill to 
prohibit all banking by foreigners. For- 
eign banks at the present time are merely 
doing an exchange business and selling 
drafts on New York; a charge is made 
for handling deposits. The Government 
banks have even less business to transact, 
because of the lack of confidence on the 
part of the people in the present Govern- 
ment. Everything is on a metallic basis, 
and of three billions in coin outstanding, 
hardly a billion is in circulation. Old 
paper money is now selling at about 5c. 
on the dollar, an increase over its former 
value brought about by a recent law re- 
quiring part payment in this money for 
all business transactions. The Govern- 
ment apparently hopes, by forbidding 
foreign bankers to do business in Mex- 
ico, to secure a monopoly of all banking 
powers and thus establish a basis for 
paper money. 


At the present time the scarcity of 
capital in Mexico City is such that valu- 
able real estate in sections wholly un- 
touched by the revolution is offered as 
security up to ten times the amount of 
the loan asked. Interest at 30 or 40% is 
demanded for such loans. A director of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Mexico City states that there is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for some New 
York bond house to handle mortgages 
there at very attractive rates. In his 
opinion there is little or no risk of loss 
through revolution, as city property all 
over Mexico has suffered little or no 
damage except through the business 
depression? 
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Position of Oil Industry 


Mexico’s future salvation lies in the 
successful exploitation of her wonderful 
oil and mineral resources. The Govern- 
ment is probably aware of this fact, but 
does not appreciate the equally important 
truth that foreign co-operation in the 
organization of her finance and indus- 
tries is essential. While the world needs 
the raw materials which Mexico pos- 
sesses, there are other sources of supply 
which may be developed, and if the 
Mexican Government should continue its 
present short-sighted and antagonistic 
policy it may discover that it has “killed 
the goose.” 

For the past several months the ques- 
tion has been unsettled whether or not 
the Government intended to apply the 
drastic constitutional provision for con- 
fiscation of the oil wells. Conflieting 
statements issued from time to time have 
failed to clear up the matter, though it 
is probable that the matter will be com- 
promised in some way. The uncertainty 
has apparently not interfered greatly, 
however, with the development of the oil 
properties. 

The danger from bandits or revolu- 
tionary factions around Tampico is not 
of importance enough to interfere in any 
way with the oil operations, which are 
reported to be progressing in a very 
satisfactory way. It is said that a new 
gusher of 50,000 or 100,000 barrels ca- 
pacity is brought in almost every day 
(in spite of the legislative ban against 
new drilling, which is apparently disre- 
garded). National production is now 
at a rate fifty times greater than in 
1907. 

The development of mining resources 
is not proceeding so rapidly. Unlike the 
oil wells, many of the mines suspended 
operation during the war and it will take 
some time to resume normal operations. 
The American Smelting plant at Monte- 
rey is operating at about half capacity. 
Four hundred mines in the State of 
Chihuahua were recently returned by the 
Government to the former owners, it is 
reported. 

There are encouraging signs of activity 
along other producing lines. At Torreon 


the ranch owners and cotton growers 
have organized a large agricultural asso- 
ciation, which will undertake to handle 
annually $15,000,000 of cotton alone 
They are endeavoring to make a contract 
with a New York trust company to open 
a branch there with several million dol- 
lars capital, which will handle their en 
tire product and advance money at 
a very high rate of interest to pay fo: 
crop raising. The bill to prohibit foreign 
banking may, however, kill their project. 
There is also on foot among the Dallas 
business men a project to establish in that 
city a rubber factory to manufacture rub- 
ber from the guayale plant, which grows 
grows wild in northern Mexico. Th« 
Intercontinental Rubber Co., which has 
been in this business for a number of 
years and owns 2,000,000 acres of 
guayule land, reports increasing opera 
tions and good prospects in this industry 

Mexico’s future prosperity will depend 
largely on its international relationships 
as well as its internal conditions. Ther 
has been some speculation as to whethe 
the League of Nations would take any 
action in regard to the situation. Th« 
insertion of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Peace Covenant seems to make this im 
probable, however. There has been som 
talk about the United States being asked 
to take a “mandatory” over the country, 
but it is unlikely that we would under 
take such a thankless job, especially as 
long as some stable government is main 
tained. Mexico is not included in th 
nations invited to join the League, ani 
has recently announced that she will no 
be bound by certain financial provision: 
of the Peace Treaty and will not recog 
nize the Monroe Doctrine. If she pe: 
sists in this independent attitude he: 
progress will be seriously retarded, and it 
is to be hoped that she is only attempting 
to play the diplomatic game of “bluff 
and will in the near future adopt a more 
conciliatory policy and co-operativ: 
spirit. 


The recent departure of the Mexicai 
ambassador to report to President Car 
ranza will, it is hoped, help to classify 
some of the political and financial is 
sues which now disturb the good rela 
tions between the two countries. 





The Basis 


High 


For Mexican Petroleum’s 


Price 


By TRACY E. SUTLIFF 


Growth of Company—New 


Wells Not Now Needed— 


Dividend Prospects 


NE of the big oil companies to 
QY suffer most heavily when the 
armistice was signed and yet at 
1e same time to have about the best 
rospects for peace business was the 
\lexican Petroleum Company, Ltd. 
Vith heavy war contracts with the 
\llies, this concern prospered during 
917 and 1918 as never before. At the 
lose of 1918, however, with this war 
usiness ended, Mexican Petroleum’s 
ig bubble suddenly collapsed and it 
ok some little time before a new 
eace business could be built up which 
ould blow the bubble up once more 

» somewhere near its former propor- 
ions. 

But Mexican Petroleum’s drop in 
arnings and production right after the 
rst of the year was not due so much 

‘o a scarcity of business as it was to 
he company’s unwillingness to accept 
usiness at the ridiculously low prices 
stablished by some of the other com- 
inies immediately after hostilities 
ised, 

“Why should we sell our oil for 
actically nothing now when we are 
rtain that after a little while we can 
t much more for it?” was the way 

ne man connected with the company 
ut it recently. He declared that at 
resent production costs, the sale of 
| at current levels could mean only 

n operating loss, and, he said, the 

ianagement feels too keenly its re- 
onsibility to the stockholders to al- 

w that. Far better, he said, to let 
e present temporary over-production 
n its course and the market return 
normal levels than to make a mad 
ish to get business at any cost. 


Mr. Doheny Visits Europe 
One of the most significant develop- 
ents in the Mexican Petroleum log- 
ok during the present calendar 


year has been the visit to Europe of 
President Edward L. Doheny. In some 
circles Mr. Doheny was reported as 
having gone for the purpose of laying 
the Mexican muddle before the peace 
conference. Others declared that his 
visit was solely on behalf of the com- 
pany and that it was made to secure 
new foreign business and for no other 
purpose. However that may be, it ap- 
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pears beyond question that a man of 
Mr. Doheny’s shrewdness and sound 
business sense would never miss the 
opportunity to seize as much as pos- 
sible of the foreign business within his 
reach, no matter what the primary ob- 
ject of his trip may have been. 

In one quarter it was reported that 
Mr. Doheny was endeavoring to secure 
some big contracts with some of the 
large British shipping concerns. Offi- 
cials of the company in New York 
declared at that time that they knew 
nothing of the report, although they 
admitted that it was well within the 
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bounds of possibility. Another report 
had it that President Doheny was com- 
pleting plans for the formation of a 
huge distributing company in England 
“to handle Mexican Petroleum’s foreign 
business. This company, it was said, 
was to be formed along the line of the 
Standard Oil subsidiary, the Anglo- 
American Oil Company. Regarding 
this also officials of the company here 
were entirely in the dark. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican Petroleum 
Company has been producing and de- 
veloping exactly as if nothing had hap- 
pened to alter the course it sailed for 
the last two years. Among the most 
valuable non-producing properties held 
by the company is a tract of 10,000 
acres at Carteret, N. J., which has a 





TABLE I—PER CENT. EARNED ON 
STOCK. 


*Estimated. 





storage capacity of nearly alf a 
million barrels of oil. This property 
is owned outright and is exceptionally 
well located for the storage and re- 
finery of oil. It is said on very reliable 
authority that a big refinery with a 
capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 barrels of 
oil daily is to be constructed on this 
property, which lies on New York har- 
bor and which would furnish excellent 
facilities for taking care of the com- 
pany’s foreign business. 

Incorporated on February 16, 1907, in 
the state of Delaware, the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Company, Ltd., holds a charter 
giving it general powers to acquire, own 
and operate petroleum and other lands 
in any part of the United States, Mexico 
and elsewhere, and to own, hold and turn 
to account securities of any other com- 
panies. Mexican Petroleum is not iself 
an operating company, but has either 
ownership or control of five operating 
companies, including Mexican Petroleum 
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Company of California, Huasteca Petro 
leum Company, Tamiahua Petrolew 
Company, Tuxpam Petroleum Compan 
and Mexican Petroleum Corporation 
The first four are operating oil prop 
erties, while the fifth, which was inco1 
porated in the state of Maine in 1915 
owns and holds the refineries, storag: 
tanks, distributing stations and facilitic 
for delivering oil to customers. The Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport Com 
pany was incorporated on February 2 
1916, in Delaware, as a holding company 
and this concern acquired $9,035,000 « 
the preferred and $17,500,000 of tl 
common stock of the Mexican Petrolew 
Company, Ltd. 

Through its operating companies Me. 
ican Petroleum controls about 600,00) 
acres of land, of which about three-qua: 


_ters is owned in fee and the balance held 


under leases having an aggregate rent: 
of less than $20,000 per year, and wit! 
out any royalty or other payment to | 
made to the lessors. The Mexican P: 
troleum Company of California own 
about 450,000 acres in Mexico, west « 
Tampico, and along each side of the Na 
tional Railways of Mexico, while tl 
other three operating subsidiaries own : 
control about 150,000 acres south of Tan 
pico. In addition, the company own. 
land in New Orleans, Carteret, N. /.. 
Providence, Boston and Portland, M: 
These properties are mainly held f 
storage purposes in addition to land: 
leased in Panama and at Tampa, Jac! 
sonville and Norfolk. 

The company is also the owner of 4 
miles of railroad line and equipment, 315 
kilometers of eight-inch pipe line, 1,000 
acres of terminal property in Tampic: 
steel tanks and concrete storage rese! 
voirs, and about 200,000 acres of open 
grazing and agricultural lands on whic! 
the company has over 8,000 head of catt! 
and 1,500 horses. 


Bonds Retired 


The Mexican Petroleum Company ha 
no funded debt, the last bonds havin: 
been redeemed in March of this yea’ 
These bonds, totalling $5,940,000, we 
ten years convertible first lien and r 
funding gold 6s, divided into three serie: 
“A,” “B” and “C.” The total authorizec 
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sue was $12,000,000, the $6,060,000 un- 
sued portion being reserved to retire 
1,299,200 prior liens, and the remaining 
+,760,800 for additions, improvements, 
c., at the rate of $1,000 in bonds for 
ery $1,200 cash expended. The issued 
onds were convertible into common 
ock at the option of the holder, series 
\” and “C” par for par, and series “B” 
the proportion of two hundred pounds 
ir value of bonds plus $30 cash for 
1,000 par value of stock. 


A sinking fund of two cents per barrel 
f oil produced was established, the min- 
num annual payment on the bonds from 
iis fund being fixed at 10 per cent. and 
1e maximum 15 per cent. Up to Decem- 
er 31, 1917, $4,677,170 had been retired, 
hile the balance was called in during 
ie next fifteen months. These bonds 
ere secured by a pledge of $6,248,170 
lexican Petroleum of California stock; 
214,678,100 Huasteca Petroleum stock; 
3999,100 Tamiahua Petroleum stock; 
1,598,400 Mexican Petroleum of Cali- 
ornia 20 year bonds; $3,145,000 Huas- 
eca Petroleum bonds; $1,000,000 Huas- 
eca Petroleum Pipe Line bonds, and 
‘295,000 joint bonds of the Huasteca Pe- 
roleum Company and Mexican Petro- 
eum Company, Ltd. 

While the company’s earnings state- 
rent for 1918 has not yet been pub- 
shed, the production figures show that 
ear to have been the best in the com- 
any’s history and with the big prices 
eceived for its product as a result of 
he heavy war demand for oil, it is safe 
o assume that 1918 earnings before de- 
lucting taxes for the Federal Govern- 
nent, were far ahead of any previous 
ear. In one quarter conversant with 
he affairs of the company the net income 
or 1918 is said to have been about $7,- 
100,000 after Federal taxes, which would 
nean over $16 a share on the common 
tock after the payment of the preferred 
lividend. In 1917 the net income was 
34,986,020, or $10.23 a share on the com- 
10n stock. 

With the signing of the armistice and 
‘the abrupt ending of all war business, 
he shipments of Mexican Petroleum 
vere materially reduced and from the 
veak figure of 1,979,522 barrels shipped 
1 December, business declined so that 
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in April only 529,685 barrels were 
shipped. Within the last few weeks, 
however, it has been reported that Mex- 
ican Petroleum has entered into several 
new and highly favorable contracts 
which should bring about a return to a 
more normal basis. 


Contrary to the general belief, the re- 
fusal of the Mexican Government in 
January to permit the Mexican Petro- 
leum subsidiaries to drill new wells has 
had no effect on its business. President 
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Edward L. Doheny, before going to Eu- 
rope, stated that if no new wells were 
driven for a period of two years, the 
company would still have all of the oil 
that its pipe lines and storage facilities 
could handle. The efforts which are 
being made to conciliate the Mexican 
Government are solely for the future 
welfare of the company, it is understood 
and have no bearing whatever on present 
operations. 
Big Earnings 

In the eight years from 1911 to 1918 in- 

clusive, the aggregate net profits of the 
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Mexican Petroleum Company have been 
about $35,223,445. This is equivalent to 
289.52 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
or 75.28 per cent. on the common after 
preferred dividends, making the annual 
average earnings for that period about 
36.19 per cent. on the preferred, or 9.41 
per cent. on the common. Of these $35,- 
223,445 profits of the last eight years, 
$5,519,966, or 46 per cent., has been paid 
in dividends on the preferred stock and 
$7,046,718, or 19 per cent., on the com- 
mon. The balance has gone back into 
the business and is represented to-day 
either in improvements and additions 
made during that period, or in the surplus 
which stands now in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000. The net assets applicable to 
the common stock on December 31, 1917, 
the date of the last complete balance 
sheet, totalled $57,769,039, or $146 a 


share. 





TABLE II—RANGE OF PRICES. 
Preferred Common 
i Low High Low 
78% 413% 
73% 46% 
124% 51 
12954 885% 
106% «67 
194 79 
197% 16234 


*Up to May 24. 





During the first two years of the world 
war the total production reported by the 
Mexican Petroleum Company fell away 
sharply from the preceding years, declin- 
ing from 9,264,764 barrels in 1913 to 
8,711,455 barrels in 1914, and 7,925,025 
barrels in 1915. In the next year, how- 
ever, there was a big jump in output, the 
figures for that year being 12,862,973 bar- 
rels. Again in 1917 there was an in- 
crease of substantial proportions to 17,- 
587,138 barrels, while in 1918 the record 
figure of 20,359,982 barrels was reached. 
And with the increase in production came 
also an advance in the selling price, 
which, in 1917, averaged 99% cents a 
barrel, against 68.80 cents in 1916, 69.08 
cents in 1915, 63.61 cents in 1914, and 
57.73 cents in 1913. 


It was in Mexican Petroleum shares 
that first signs of the post-war oil boom 
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were seen. Discounting by about two 
months the signing of the armistice, 
Mexican Petroleum stock began to climb 
skyward and from 9734, the low figure 
for September, 1918, the shares advanced 
rapidly in one month and six days to 
194, the top figure for last year, which 
was touched on September 19. Marine, 
Sumatra, Industrial, Alcohol and the 
many other highly speculative stocks had 
up to that time been the providers of 
sensations by their pyrotechnical displays 
on the quotation board; but the irresist- 
ible forward swing of Mexican Peroleum 
during those four or five weeks was al- 
most without parallel save in the good 
old days of the 1916 bull market. 


Dividend Prospects 


The demand for oil is world-wide and 
experts contend that the greatly increased 
supply resulting from the present oil 
boom will not be sufficient to take care 
of the world’s needs. Added to the pres 
ent demand is the expectation that wher 
peace .is finally concluded, Germany will 
be a big buyer of oil. From 1905 to 1915 
an annual average of over 20,000,000 gal 
lons of lubricating oil was imported by 
Germany from the United States, to say 
nothing of the annual average of 108, 
576,000 gallons of illuminating oil sent 
there during the same period. 


Unquestionably the future holds grea 
things for the big oil companies. And 
Mexican Petroleum is certain to get its 
share of the “cream.” Whatever may be 
said of the present high price of the stock 
in relation to its 8 per cent. dividend, ex- 
perts contend that it is worth not only its 
present market price, but a great deal 
more. 


Certainly it is worth no more as an 8 
per cent. investment, so it seems logical 
to anticipate, on the word of these ex- 
perts, a liberal increase in the distribu- 
tion to shareholders. If present esti- 
mates are anywhere near correct, its 
earnings last year were sufficient to tak« 
care of the common dividends twice over. 
so that if this ratio of profit is maintained 
in the future, it does not require a very 
elastic imagination to see Mexican Petro- 
leum on a higher dividend plane than at 
present. 





Cudahy - Libby - Swift Internacional 


By JOHN MORROW 


Phenomenal Growth of the Packing Industry—Diversification of 


Products—Swift’s South 


American  Business— 


Investment Position of Each Stock 


ACKING companies and_ their 

affairs have largely attracted public 

interest through legislative investi- 
zations and probes of one kind and an- 
ther, all of which were started with the 
innounced intention of making it easier 
for the ultimate consumer to have meat 
m the home table. 

The securities of the big packing con- 
‘erns, or at least their common stocks, 
ave usually sold at prices out of the 
reach of the average purchaser. They 
ave found their most active markets in 
-hicago and Boston, and with the ex- 
eption of the stock of Wilson & Co., 
heir shares have not been actively 
raded in upon the New York markets. 

And yet the packing industry is one of 
the largest and most important in the 
‘ountry. In a list representing the ten 
‘orporations doing the greatest annual 
gross business there are included no less 
than three packing corporations. 

World food conditions, with the short- 
ige of foodstuffs in Europe and the 
igh prices here, have accentuated specu- 
lative and investment in stocks rep- 
resenting food companies, and for the 
vast several months the New York Curb 
market has furnished an opportunity for 
trading in three stocks of packing com- 
panies, which are selling at not, unusually 
igh prices. Those companies are the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, and Swift International, the last 
two representing the segregation of a 
art of the business of Swift & Co. 

Of the three companies, Cudahy has 
een in existence as an independent con- 
ern the longest. 


Cudahy 


— 

The Cudahy Packing Co. in its present 
form was incorporated in the fall of 
1915, as successor to a company of the 
same name which began business in 1887 
\t present the capitalization consists of 
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the following securities: $8,478,300 
first mortgage 5% bonds due 1946, and 
$10,000,000 sinking fund 7% notes due 
July 15, 1923, which were sold in the 
summer of 1918 by a New York syndi- 
cate. Share capitalization includes 
$2,000,000 6% cumulative preferred 
stock and $6,550,500 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred. Both of these issues have equal 
preference over the common as to assets 
and dividends, but the common has ex- 
clusive voting power. There now 
outstanding $17,174,300 common, out of 
a total authorized issue of $26,449,500. 
In 1915 the company had only $5,449,500 
common out, so it is evident that Cud- 
ahy has capitalized its growing earning 
power and accumulated syrplus to a cer- 
tain extent at least. At the end of 1918, 


is 


TABLE I. 

CUDAHY PACKING CO. 

$286,600 $3,376 

184,811 4,430 

; 133,960 3,011 
*On $5,449,500 stock. 


$24.44 
33.64 
*44.15 


the stock was increased from $11,449,500 
through the declaration of a 25% stock 
dividend and the issuance of 25% in 
stock to shareholders at par or $100 a 
share. 

Earnings of the company are indicated 
by Table I. On $11,449,500 common 
stock outstanding in 1918, earnings were 
equal to $24.44 a share or over three 
times the current dividend rate of 7%. 
On $17,274,300 stock, the 1918 earnings 
would have been equivalent to between 
$16 and $17 a share. Although there 
was a 25% stock dividend, the offer of 
25% in addition to stockholders at par 
brought the company $2,862,400 in cash. 

The largest bit of financing was done 
in the summer of 1918 through the sale 
of $10,000,000 7% notes maturing in 
1923. These notes were well received, 
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and command a good market in New 
York. The earning power of the com- 
pany, and its all around record make 
these notes an attractive short term in- 
vestment, and there is no reason to doubt 
the soundness of their position. Average 
net profits for the three years have been 
3.3 times all interest charges. 


The balance sheet of the company as 
of November 2, 1918, showed net work- 
ing capital of over $29,000,000 compared 
with $10,500,000 for the same time two 
years before. Of course, the sale of the 
$10,000,000 notes had much to do with 
strengthening the financial position. 
Like all packing companies, Cudahy 
showed a large amount of bills and ac- 
counts payable. Although Cudahy’s 
gross sales in the 1918 fiscal year were 
$286,660,000, the net income after ex- 
penses, interest and Federal taxes was 
only $3,376,809, or between 1% and 2% 
of the gross business done. In other 
words, the stockholder had claim to less 
than 2 cents of every dollar of business 
done. To indicate the growth of the 
volume of Cudahy’s business it may be 
mentioned that 1913 was the first year 
in which the gross business exceeded 
$100,000,000. 

Non-animal products form a substan- 
tial part of any packing company’s busi- 
ness in these days of diversification of 
products, and in 1918, of the total of 
$286,000,000 gross sales, $50,000,000 was 
from non-animal products. The prob- 
lems before the packer with regard to 
the purchase of animals and labor cost 
are evidenced by the Cudahy figures 
showing that whereas in 1913 the com- 
pany paid the farmer $75,000,000, in 
1918 more than $180,000,000 was dis- 
bursed, although the volume and weight 
of the animals was only 33 1/3% larger 
than in 1913. Labor costs had increased 
100% over 1913. 

That the packing companies face a 
further period of good business is gen- 
erally agreed. It is reported that 
Cudahy’s business is running at the an- 
nual rate of $300,000,000. If net profits 
are in same proportion as last year earn- 
ings should be between $3,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. In any event, the $7 divi- 
dend on the common stock seems well 
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protected, and it is possible that there 
may be ultimately a further expansion of 
capital. The stock has sold between 119 
and 124 on the Curb since January 1, 
this year, and with the popular interest 
that has been aroused in the food stocks, 
it would appear to be a good issue to be 
picked up on reactions. Of course, 
based upon dividend yield on the basis 
of payments of $7 a year, the shares 
would appear to be high enough. 


Cudahy has eight main plants located 
in the Middle West and the Far West, 
and also has 110 distributing branch 
houses in 97 of the principal cities of 
the United States. Products consist of 
fresh, cured and canned meats, soap, beef 
extract, glue, glycerine and other by- 
products. When the company started 
business thirty years ago, the establish- 
ment produced about $7,000,000 annual- 
ly. There have been a few times in the 
past twelve years when business did not, 
apparently, warrant cash dividends. In 
1911 no dividends at all were paid on the 
common stock, while in 1915 a stock 
dividend of $2,000,000 was declared, but 
no cash payments were made. The com 
pany has not capitalized good will, and 
no such account appears upon the bal 
ance sheet. 


Swift Internacional 


The Swift Internacional Co., or more 
properly the Compania Swift Inter 
nacional, came into existence as a separ- 
ate organization in the last half of 1918. 
Back in 1907, Swift & Co. purchased a 
packing plant at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine, which was the kernel from whicl: 
the company’s interests in South America 
grew. This plant at Buenos Aires wa 
subsequently enlarged to take care of the 
growing business, and Swift also ac- 
quired plants in other parts of Argen 
tine, and went over into Uruguay, Para- 
guay and Brazil. 

The business was conducted as part 
and parcel of the operations of the 
American company, and little informa- 
tion was made public concerning the size 
of the business done by the South Amer- 
ican plants. It has long been known that 
the American packers were gradually 
strengthening their positions in South 
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\merica, where conditions compare 
ivorably with the plains of the United 
states for the raising of food cattle, and 

ue recognition has been given the im- 
ortant part that the South American 
pampas have played in supplementing 
he world’s food supply. 

Argentine, perhaps the most progres- 
ive and prosperous of the South Amer- 
‘an republics, had an estimated national 
vealth of $9,820,000,000 in 1908, about 
he time when Swift & Co. became inter- 
sted there, and eight years later this 
vealth had grown to $13,865,000,000. 
in 1908 wealth in the form of live stock 
vas placed at $628,000,000, or between 
‘% and 7% of the total, while in 1916 
t had grown to $1,360,000,000, or over 
1% of the total national wealth. These 
stimates of national wealth including, 
is they do, values of cities, villages, lands 
ind grounds, as separate items, do not 
reflect in themselves the importance of 
he’ cattle industry as an income pro- 
lucer. 

No figures are at hand showing the 
mount of the investment placed in 
\rgentine by American packers, but the 


total amount of foreign capital invested 
is estimated at about $4,000,000,000. 





TABLE II. 
SWIFT INTERNACIONAL BALANCE 
SHEET. 


December 31, 1918. 
Assets: 
Investment 
Sundry Debtors 


$51,386,477 
13,930,605 
8,927 
$65,326,010 
Liabilities: 
Capital 
Sundry Creditors ........ 


$22,500,000 
21,837,780 
20,988,229 


$65,326,010 





All of this, while general in character, 
furnishes a background for the consid- 
‘ration of Swift International, and has a 
lirect bearing upon the fortunes of that 
‘ompany. The corporation has no 
lomestic or United States business, ex- 
cept in the form of exports to this coun- 
try, but must depend for net profits upon 
the expansion and position of the cattle 
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industry in the Argentine. In addition 
to the segregation of the South American 
interests in Swift Internacional, the 
Australian business of Swift & Co. was 
also included. 

Before segregation the Argentine 
subsidiary was known as the Compania 
Swift de la Plata, which had a capital 
stock of $12,500,000. Just before the 
segregation it was reported that this com- 
pany had reserves of about $8,000,000, 
and its worth was placed at $20,500,000. 
In 1917 earnings were said to be about 
$2,800,000, equal to over 22% on the 
capital stock, on which in that year divi- 
dends of 15% were paid. 

In August, 1918, the Compania Swift 
Internacional was organized with capital 
stock of $22,500,000, Argentine gold, 
divided into 1,500,000 shares with a par 
value of $15. The Argentine gold peso 
equals $0.973 United States gold coin. 
Each shareholder of Swift & Co. was 
offered the opportunity of exchanging 
15% of his holdings for an equivalent 
amount of Swift Internacional at par. 
Thus a holder of 100 shares of Swift & 
Co. received for 15% of his holdings (or 
15 shares having a par value of $1,500), 
100 shares of Swift Internacional, with 
a par value of $1,500 Argentine. 

After the formation of the company 
the question of dividends upon the new 
stock naturally arose. The initial divi- 
dend on Internacional was declared at 
the beginning of 1919, when a payment 
of 8% or $1.20 a share was paid. Since 
then the stock has been placed upon a 
regular annual dividend rate of 16% or 
$2.40 a share, payable semi-annually. 

No earning statements are available. 
It has been estimated that the company 
will do a gross business of $200,000,000 
annually, and assuming net profits of 
5% on this volume, the resulting balance 
would be equal to over 40% on the 
capital stock. Even if this profit esti- 
mate is too high, it seems safe to assume 
that the current dividend rate is con- 
servative when compared with earning 
probabilities. 

The stock made its appearance upon 
the Chicago Stock Exchange in October, 
1918, and the range from that time until 
the first of 1919 was between 32 and 50, 
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the low price being the initial one. Since 
it has become active upon the New York 
Curb, the high price reached was 65%. 
The current price of the shares seems 
rather high when dividend return is con- 
sidered, but the possibilities of the busi- 
ness of the company make a speculative 
appeal that seems to carry considerable 
conviction for the future. Naturally it 
is a speculative stock, but opportunities 
are there, or at least apparent indications 
would point to that conclusion. 


Libby, McNeil & Libby 


Libby, McNeil & Libby is another 
former member of the Swift & Co. 
family. Originally incorporated in 
Maine in 1903, it has been regarded as 
practically part of the Swift & Co. 
organization. Libby had $8,000,000 
stock, upon which dividends of 8% or 
$8 a year were regularly paid, but when 
the stock was offered to Swift & Co. 
shareholders the capitalization was in- 
creased to $12,800,000. Earnings rec- 
ords are lacking, but it was generally 
recognized that the operations formed an 
important part of the whole Swift 
activities. 

It was shortly after the segregation of 
the South American properties that 
Swift & Co. announced a similar plan 
with regard to Libby, McNeil & Libby. 


TABLE III. 
LIBBY, McNEIL & LIBBY BALANCE 
SHEET. 


May 4, 1918. 
Assets: 
Capital Assets .. 
Current Assets .. 


. -$11,211,981 
33,181,342 


Total Assets.. 


Liabilities: 
CE SE oc cc wsccccees 
Current Liabilities .. 
Reserves nannies 
ESTE 


. .*$8,000,000 
. 21,967,924 
.. 3,717,020 
- 10,708,879 


wo s.0. + 044,393,323 
*Since increased to $12,800,000. 


Total Liabilities....... 


In connection with this, President Swift 
said: “Libby, McNeil & Libby, whose 
business has always been distinct from 


$44,393,323- 
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Swift & Co., pack a wide variety of food 
products—meat, vegetables, fruit, fish, 
milk,,etc., and under the policy of con- 
fining the business of Swift & Co. as 
much as possible to things more inti- 
mately connected with our principal 
business, it seemed wise to the directors 
of Swift & Co. to distribute the shares 
of stock of Libby, McNeil & Libby to the 
shareholders of Swift & Co.” 

Swift & Co. shareholders were accord- 
ingly given the privilege of exchanging 
10% of their Swift stock for as many 
shares of Libby stock as they owned of 
Swift. Asa result, Libby has out 1,280,- 
000 shares of stock, with a par value of 
$10, upon which dividends of 10% or $1 
a year are being paid. 

Libby’s products have enjoyed an es- 
tablished and varied market and natural- 
ly are well known to the ultimate con 
sumer over all the country. It has been 
claimed that the gross annual business of 
the company would total $300,000,000 a 
year. Even if profits were only 2%, net 
earnings would be $6,000,000 or almost 
50% on the outstanding stock. 

It has been considered possible that 
the company would find it advisable to 
expand capital either by the offer of 
bonds or stock, but there have not yet 
been any official indications of such a 
plan. The most recent balance sheet 
available, dated May 4, 1918, showed 
total current assets of $33,181,342, of 
which $21,000,000 represented inven- 
tories, against current liabilities of al- 
most $22,000,000, making working capi- 
tal less than $11,000,000. In view of the 
large volume of business done, this 
working capital seemed rather small, but 
at that time the company was still a part 
of the Swift organization, and was not 
called upon to do independent financing. 
Its financial position as a separate or 
ganization has not yet been revealed. 

Since January 1, 1919, Libby stock, 
upon the New York Curb has sold as 
high as 34% and as low as 19. At the 
higher figures, when dividends are con- 
sidered, the yield is not particularly at- 
tractive, but here again is a case where 
possibilities and expected earning power 
outweigh other considerations in the 
minds of many buyers. 





IN THE «GOOD OLD ERIE” DAYS 


Che Titanic Struggle between Daniel Drew and Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt—An Epic of Wall Street Pointing to 
the Moral that Times and Men Have Changed 


By J 


(Continued fro 


a body which had any regard what 
soever to either its duty or its reputation 
ot one vote could have been reasonably 
expected for this Bill. But Mr. Drew knew 
only too well that the legislators of New 
York had long since learned to ignore the exis- 
tence of duty, and had finally abandoned all 
effort to preserve even the semblance of repu- 
tation. The members flocked to Albany like 
yeeves to a cattle-mart. All were for sale, and 
ach brought a price proportioned to his 
weight. Mr. Drew, having introduced his Bill, 
vegan to buy up votes in Albany in very much 
the same style in which he had previously 
yeen wont to buy up shares in Wall Street. 
He managed his dealings in legislators with 
the same astuteness and success with which 
1e had managed the “corners” and the “pools” 
in Erie. Vanderbilt, of course, entered the 
field against him. But it must be acknowledged 
that the few respectable members in the Sen- 
ate and in the Assembly were arrayed in oppo- 
sition to this nefarious Bill. The battle was 
first fought out in the Senate. Of course, in 
such conflicts, the opposing factions must be 

If either showed a decided 
numbers the price of 
So it was now im- 


closely matched. 
superiority of 

would go down very fast. 
possible to be absolutely sure of the prepon- 


vores 


derance. One senator, especially, gave a great 
deal of anxiety and concern to the conscien- 
tious friends of both parties by remaining up 
to the last moment in a state of tantalizing, 
and not improbably lucrative, indecision. All 
eyes were turned with mingled interest, dis- 
gust, and amusement upon the scene. Specu- 
lation, of course, was rife, and Erie bounded 
up and down like an india-rubber ball. Bets 
were abundant; and the telegraph to New 
York City daily announced on which party odds 
were given, and what was the last gossip about 
the important “doubtful senator.” 

On the 14th day of April, the odds, after a 
spirited debate, were offered on the Drew 
party. On the 15th a terrible acident occurred 
on the Erie road. In passing around a sharp 
curve which wound about the brow of a preci 
pice and crossed the deep bed of a mountain 
stream, a rail broke. Four carriages were pre- 
‘ipitated down the sides of the gorge. They 
hounded down, turning complete summerscets 
in their frightful course, and were shivered 
to atoms at the bottom. Twenty-two persons 
were killed outright; all the survivors were 
horribly mangled, and many mortally injured. 
One carriage was burned to cinders. Only two 
persons out of its entire complement of passen- 
gers were supposed to have escaped. The dis- 
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aster had every element of horror which can 
be conceived as attendant upon such an inci- 
dent. The country read the sickening reports 
with alarm and horror, and learned with 
wrathful indignation that the cause of the acci- 
dent was the use of a rail at this dangerous 
point of the road which had been worn liter- 
ally to rags, and which the company though so 
lately put in funds to the extent of many mil- 
lions furnished from its treasurer’s generou 
and inexhaustible coffers, had not been at the 
expense of replacing. The cry of popula 
reprobation was loud, almost fierce. But it 
was impossible to see any cause for imagining 
it to have had the slightest effect on the 
treasurer. On the 16th of April, the telegram 
still reported the odds in his favor. The faith 
of his noble supporters was unshaken. Not 
one of them flinched from his plighted convic- 
tions. All seemed secure, and on the 18th oi 
April, only two days after the disaster, his 
friends ventured to take the final vote in th 
Senate. Drew fell short by one of the requi- 
site number, seventeen. A demand was made 
that absentees be summoned. One absente« 
was seized and brought in. He cast his vote 
for Drew’s Bill, and filled up the needed sev- 
enteen. Some persons suspected that this ab 
sence and opportune finding had all been pre- 
arranged as a polite and safe tribute to appear- 
ances. So it was telegraphed from Albany 
that the Bill had passed the Senate; and that 
the “boys” in the Assembly (or Lower House) 
were “licking their chops,” in anticipation of 
dealing with “such a great moral question.” 
Clearly the telegraph-operators had speculated 
on the Drew side, and felt facetious and jolly. 

But meantime the two combatants were get- 
ting well sick of this style of fighting. It 
lacked that element of security, which to their 
cautious view, formed the most pleasing feat- 
ure of those ordinary manceuvres by which in 
Wall Street they had long been wont to absorb 
the funds of “outsiders.” This sheer buying 
up of legislators was about as bad as outright 
buying up of stock. Further, apart from being 
an expensive and uncertain operation, it was 
offensive to the delicate taste of these connois- 
seur “operators,” as being a coarse and brutal 
way of doing by main strength what they were 
accustomed to think could be much more gen- 
teelly and scientifically effected by art. Then, 
too, the outside world were just as likely to be 
right as themselves, in estimating the probable 
result of the canvassing at Albany. This was 
a material evil. These considerations laid the 
train for the following series of facts. 

On February 17 the stock had been selling 
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in the neighborhood of $79 per share. By 
March 17 it had fallen to $65. On March 19 
it was up again to $724, with great excitement 
in the market. But by April 16 the repeated 
announcements from Albany of odds decidedly 
in favor of Drew, drove it down again to near 
$65. It was again just restlessly achieving the 
usual reactionary rise, when suddenly, on April 
21, in the forenoon, came many hasty messages 
over the wires from Albany, that the Drew 
Bill had passed the Assembly. This was unan- 
ticipated news. Those who looked for this as 
the final result, had not looked for it at so 
early a day. It created the utmost excitement 
and confusion. The brokers rushed to sell 
their own and their customers’ stock. In a 
few minutes the quotations were again at $65, 
and it was not easy to find buyers. This was 
the condition of affairs between noon and one 
o’clock. But at one o’clock the inconstant gale 
veered in an instant and set in equally strong 
from the opposite quarter. By four o'clock 
in the afternoon Erie sold at $71, a rise of 
eleven per cent. in three hours, succeeding a 
fall of half that amount in one hour. How 
many fortunes in those ill-starred beings, the 
“outsiders,” were made and lost in those four 
brief and anxious hours dignified history hath 
taken no note. But numerous as must have 
been the losers, and severely as they must have 
suffered (many doubtless to the degree of utter 
ruin), they had the pleasure of hearing that 
there had been a method in the matter, though 
Between 


they did not learn it till too late. 
Saturday and Monday, it was soon told, hands 


had been struck between the combatants. 
Means had been found-for making the appar- 
ently hostile legislation perfectly satisfactory 
to Vanderbilt, and in like manner for making 
a sudden rise in the shares very agreeable to 
Drew. The two had made up with each other 
quickly, after the injunction of Scripture. Only 
one rule was inflexibly followed: The public 
expected the stock to go down; it did go up. 
The public lost, and somebody, of course, 
gained. The treaty was signed and sealed in 
secret. But it was more potent than many 
treaties, longer in the making, have proved to 
be; for it effected a permanent peace. Erie 
was soon left to fluctuate gently, a few dollars 
one way. in one week, and back again in the 
week following; like a drowsy old lady, nod- 
ding to sleep in her chair. Time must be given 
to the scandal to blow over. Rest and forget- 
fulness must ensue. Then by-and-by it would 
be time to go to work again and reap from the 
ever-maturing field of the “outsiders” another 
harvest. 

New York is a vile place in the heats of an 
American summer, especially in the month of 
August and early in September. Foul, dusty, 
and hot, it breeds illness and ensures perpetual 
discomfort. The thermometer often ranges in 
the neighborhood of 100° Fahrenheit for days 
in succession. It is not to be expected that 
those who have money to spend, or to lose, 
should stay to spend or lose it under such dis- 
agreeable circumstances. The stock-market at 
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this season is usually left free from the raid; 
of all “first-class operators.” The August and 
September of 1868 were no exception to the 
general rule. In the heat, both Drew and 
Vanderbilt slept. But the seed of harmony, 
which they had sown in the spring-time, bour- 
geoned sturdily in this growing season, and }, 
the autumn the expected jovial harvest wes 
ready for the hands of the reapers. This ti: 
the whole country suffered. Merchants 
every class and degree, even laborers, felt t! 
fearful and destroying weight of the hands 
those who speculated in Erie. The new scher 
was thoroughly novel, but was one of the m 
mischievous, cruel, and cold-blooded acts 
villainy that has ever been perpetrated wit! 


-the technicality of the law. Heretofore t 


scene of contest had been confined to the Sto 
Exchange, and persons who had strength 
mind enough to resist the vicious allureme: 
of that quarter, were at least free fr 
direct injury from the business conduct 
there. But now everywhere the wheels 
honest, legitimate, necessary business we 
seriously clogged, often were complet 
stopped. The prosperous and honorable m« 
chant in high standing was plunged in sudd: 
and undeserved bankruptcy. For the wise- 
man could never have forecast the abnorm 
condition of the whole American busine 
world, which was so suddenly and so skilful 
brought about by three or four unprinciple:! 
men, always hitherto ignored in the more r 
spectable circles of business men. Even | 
daily laborer, thrown out of employment, cou! 
not get bread and fire for the family which : 
ordinary times he could keep supplied wit 
every substantial comfort. Alarm and terro: 
spread through the land. A panic seized th 
whole community. Failures increased on eve: 
side. In a state of affairs for which the hi- 
tory of no business community in the wor 
furnished a precedent, every one was equal! 
unable to read the future. The distress, t! 
misery, were universal; no, not quite unive: 
sal, for the Erie clique were quietly rolling | 
Oriental fortunes. 

The tale is as follows: When in the mont 
of July Erie appeared quite steady at $72 an 
thereabouts per share, business men and cap 
talists, looking to the causes which ought t 
govern the prosperity, and consequently th 
value of railroads connecting the wester: 
country with the seaboard, very justly antici 
pated an improvement in their business, and a 
concomitant advance in their market valu 
during the coming six months. The grain crop 
promised to be unusually abundant. The elec 
tion of General Grant included the defeat o 
the repudiationists and the firm maintenanc 
of a sound and honest financial policy, and 
General Grant’s election became every da) 
matter of greater certainty. So buyers wer« 
plenty on the Stock Exchange, the tendency o! 
prices seemed firmly upward, Erie felt the 
universal influence, and all that was offered 
was readily bought at the current quotations 
Thereupon Mr. Drew and his confederates 
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irranged a little scheme; in the profits, if not 
n the preparation, of which, Mr. Vanderbilt 
iad the credit of being a cheerful participant. 
\s fast as the ready purchasers could be in- 
luced to buy, the conspirators freely sold. 
rhey sold all the stock they had, and then 
hey began to put out contracts to deliver 
stock at a future day at the present prices. In 
view of the anticipated advance, persons were 
ibundant who agreed to take these contracts 
ind to pay at a future day the price which the 
tock was worth in the early summer. 

When contracts to a sufficiently vast amount 
iad been effected with persons of unquestion- 
ible financial responsibility, Mr. Drew and his 
onfederates, a little before their contracts ma- 
ured, entered upon a series of proceedings in- 
tended to depress the price of the stock, so that 
they could buy in at a low price what they were 
) dispose of for a high price. The simple trick 
1/ manufacturing new shares was the first and 
nost obvious expedient. So these gentlemen 
leliberately created out of nothing—despising 
the proverb of the Romans, quite antiquated in 
these “smart” times—such an immense number 
1f new shares of Erie Railway stock as liter- 
illy almost doubled the number previously in 
xistence. Straightway they again opened the 
sluice-ways, and the flood of new certificates 
iain inundated Wall Street. The effect was 
nstant and extraordinary, and such as we 
ave seen it before in Mr. Drew's campaign in 
1866. The denizens and frequenters of that 


thoroughfare of money-changers had learned 


to watch the symptoms in Erie very closely. 
Chey saw that a fall was engineered. They 
1eard that still more issues were to be made. 
Everybody resolved to “catch step” this time; 
ind everybody began to “sell short” at the best 
price he was offered, feeling sure that how- 
ever low it might seem, yet below the lowest 
lepth, Mr. Drew might, if he chose, find lower 
leeps still. This feeling on the street helped 
the conspirators just so much: it broke all 
confidence in the permanency of the present 
yrices of the stock, and sent it down very 
rapidly. 

3ut there was still a rock ahead. The “com- 
bination” meant to make a boundless profit out 
f this operation, and they had gone into it 
upon a correspondingly magnificent scale. 
Their contracts to deliver were enormous. 
looded as the street was with stock, if they 
should undertake to buy in enough to fill all 
their contracts it would create a demand which 
would be very sensibly felt in the market; at 
the first symptom of a rise in price, the first 
whisper that the Drewites were buying, all the 
ther outsiders who had sold short would in a 
panic rush to buy in stock to fill their own 
ontracts ; Erie would bound up, and the clique 
would be caught in a trap. This would not do, 
so another scheme of unparalleled audacity 
ind perfect novelty was concocted. 

The National Banks of New York are, to- 
vether, to the United States, pretty much what 
the Bank of England is to England. Their 
financial condition governs the financial condi- 
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tion of the whole country. The Act under 
which they are established obliges them to 
have always in their vaults a reserve of legal 
tender notes, or “greenbacks” as they are 
called, equal to twenty-five per cent. of the 
indebtedness of the bank to depositors, bor- 
rowers, etc. Consequently, for every diminu- 
tion of the amount of “greenbacks” held by a 
bank it must contract its loans by three times 
that amount. This law furnished the “com- 
bination” a sure base from which to ma- 
neeuvre. All the stock which they had been 
creating and issuing they had sold for cash, 
and this case was supposed to amount to not 
less than ten millions of dollars. Besides this 
sum they controlled near four millions more. 
The entire amount they had deposited among 
the banks of New York City. Then, without 
warning and by simultaneous action, they de- 
manded payment of the whole of this immense 
sum, and they demanded it in “greenbacks.” 
“Greenbacks” being the only legal tender in the 
country (except the “demonetized” gold), the 
banks were obliged to pay over every dollar ip 
“greenbacks.” Not only was this enormous 
sum, near fourteen millions of dollars, thus 
withdrawn from circulation and locked up in 
private repositories, as it were, in a moment; 
but the same action rendered necessary the 
instant reduction of loans to three times that 
amount, or near forty-two millions more. 
The financial resources of New York were 
substantially reduced at a blow by some fifty- 
five millions of dollars. 

The whole country felt the stroke like an 
electric shock. One of those terrible panics, 
which sometimes at long intervals shake the 
business world of a kingdom or a continent to 
its very centre, reigned in an instant through- 
out the land. Its terrors were aggravated by 
the fact that in the entire absence of natural 
causes, it had been and could have been fore- 
seen by no one; and the same reason rendered 
its course and duration equally uncertain. 
Ruin and confusion were on every side. In 
the stock-market all was chaos. Many stock: 
fell thirty per cent. Loans backed by the best 
securities were hardly to be obtained at the 
terrible rate of one half of one per cent. per 
day. Even Govermnent bonds fell upwards of 
five per cent. between morning and night. 
Legitimate business was at a stand-still. Hon- 
est old-fashioned merchants, whose toils were 
a benefit to the world, lost the hard-earned 
gains of a laborious lifetime. But the Erie 
clique throve merrily. Their cheerful counte- 
nances were the silver lining to the dark 
cloud, and shot out gleams of radiant light 
into the blackness about them. Erie was sell- 
ing at $35. They bought in all they wanted, 
and secured a profit which it is probably safe 
to reckon at not less than $30 per share—a 
huge percentage! By way of a little episode. 
at this moment, they made a lightsome and 
very successful raid into the gold market, 
using their store of ready cash to buy up all 
the gold offering for sale, running up the 
price, upsetting the whole system of foreign 
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exchanges, inflicting severe losses upon all 
foreign merchants, and through them doing a 
great injury to the commerce of the country, 
but finally making by this little incidental by- 
play a very snug profit in ready money for 
themselves 

But the business was very far from done 
yet. While everybody else lay prostrate, 
breathless and exhausted by the sharp agony; 
while the banks, many of which had barely 
avoided suspension, were wound up to the last 
pitch of nervous anxiety in divining what 
might be the next development, Mr. Drew and 
his partners were preparing to play the last 
part of a game which they considered as only 
half finished. They had played their cards to 
establish a see-saw, and their tactics were as 
successful as they were scientific. They pro- 
posed now to make another profit from a rise 
in Erie, probably little less than that which 
they had just made from its fall. When the 
stock was falling, and when on every side 
“short sales” were offering, they had them- 
selves covertly taken many of these short con- 
tracts, which the “outsiders,” in such ill-fated 
confidence of being for once at least surely in 
the right, had so lavishly put forth at steadily 
decreasing prices. So, in the panic, the clique 
bought up all the stock they were able to find, 
being of course the great bulk of all there was 
in the market. Now, when the contracts which 
they had so artfully taken from the “short 
sellers” were maturing, they ruthlessly de- 
manded of these unfortunates the fulfilment 
of their bargains. Very little stock was to be 
had at the brokers’ boards, for nearly all was 
stored away safe and sound in the strong 
boxes of the conspirators. Many of the short 
contracts had not been made for speculation, 
but had been the method resorted to by Eng- 
lish and German holders, for saving them 
selves from feeling the full force of the antici- 
pated declension of the stock to its natural 
worthlessness. The foreign certificates had 
not yet had time to come across the ocean. 
But Mr. Drew had no bowels of compassion. 
The contracts, on whosesoever behalf made, 
must be filled. So the brokers had to buy the 
stock from the clique at whatever prices they 
chose to name. They were merciful, and did 
not exact more than from $55 to $60 per 
share. Sales were made for immediate deliv- 
ery to persons who were obliged to have the 
shares at once, for upwards of $58, at the 
same moment and in the same room when and 
where sales of shares deliverable two days 
later were made at only $48. This extraordi- 
nary circumstance shows how thoroughly “the 
combination” had “covered” the “shorts.” The 
connoisseurs thought it, on the whole, the 
neatest and most artful manceuvre that had 
been accomplished in the six years of stock 
campaigning. So many of the sufferers too 
were among the trans-Atlantic holders, that 
the whole affair seemed not unpatriotic. 

This, however, about finished matters. It 
was no longer easy, even among the most de- 
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mented stock-gamblers, to find any one with 
money to lose, who cared either to buy or t 
sell Erie shares. It was time for anothe: 
lull. For the present it only behooved t! 
Drewites to clear up the rubbish which th 
hasty advance and recoil had left strewn abx 
The bulk of this rubbish was in the form 
certificates for any quantity of shares in t 
Erie Railroad, which still remained in the 
hands, but upon which they no longer set a: 
especial value. They could not sell the st: 
now, and its gradual fall to its proper wort 
lessness was inevitable. If the fall took pla 
while the shares were still in their hands 
would absorb pretty much all their gains, va 
as these were. The president, treasurer, a 
directors of Erie preferred to have their litt! 
properties invested in nearly any other roa 
whatsoever rather than in that which th 
themselves had so honestly managed. But : 
difficulty balked their ingenuity long. Wh: 
they could sell their shares to nobody els 
they sold them to the devoted corporation 
self. The method by which they accomplish 
this was, strange to say, harmless to the g« 
eral public, though not conducive to the 
fair fame of the New Yo 
judiciary. These gentlemen went before t 
“Erie Judge.” That personage granted 
friendly injunction against Mr. Drew and | 
associates, and appointed one of them 
ceiver and another custodian of the funds 
property of the corporation. This was as 
precaution against the issue of any other 
junction, and the appointment of any ot! 
persons to these important offices of trust 
Entrenched behind so useful a barrier agai: 
all intrusion, the treasurer and his confre: 
were able to carry out without molestati 
another duty imposed by their judge up 
them. This was simply an order authorizi: 
the “receiver to buy, at his own discreti 
for account of the Erie Railroad, the whole 
any part of two hundred thousand shares 
the company’s stock, at the regular mar! 
price, not to exceed par.” We have seen tl 
the treasury of the road was amply stocked 
with ready money with which to make thes 
purchases from the conspirators; and when w 
remember that they had bought their shares 
panic prices, and see that the regular marke! 
price after the making of this order was $4! 
per share, we shall be relieved from any te: 
der anxiety lest Mr. Drew and his friends su 
fered any loss by reason of having a good de 
of the stock still on hand when they conclud 
their “operations.” They now promptly obey 
the orders of a judge whom it had not, alwa 
been their wont to respect so dutifully. Th: 
handed over their stock to Mr. Drew in | 
capacity as treasurer, and in the same capacit! 
that gentleman paid them for the same, fri 
the funds of the corporation, a price whic’ 
there is every reason to suppose was rath 
higher than the average cost to them. T! 
job was at last finished in a clean, workma 
like manner. 
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IMPORTANT DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Te Obtain a Dividend Directly from a Company the Stock Must Be Transferred Into 
the Owner's Name Before the Date of the Closing of the Company's Books 
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Rate 


$6 
8% 
6% 
$7 


$4.80 Am Int’l Corp, p... 
$4.80 Am Int’l Corp, c...u 
% Amer Linseed, p 


. Cambria Steel, 
. Chesebrough Mfg, ext 50c 


$2 Copper 
$3 Crescent Pipe re 


7% 
7% 
10% 


9% 
8% 
7% 
6% 


7% 
7% 
10% 
33 
$3 
4% 


8% 
8% 


. General Electric, ext. 


7% 
7% 
7% 
7% 
6% 
6% 


7% 

$1 
7% 
4% 


6% 


$8 Lehigh Val Cl Sales.. 
... Leh Val Cl Sales,ext,xx 5 


4% 
6% 
10% 
7% 


. Edmunds & Jones, c.... 


Paid to 
Holders 
as of 


Amount 


Name Declared 


— 50 Q May 31 

-2 % Q June 12 
14% Q June 21 
$1.50 May 31 
«+. $1.20 Q June 16 
$1.20 Q June 16 
Q June 16 
July 3 
June 18 
June 2 
June 2 
Aug. 15 
June 20 
S June 19 
June 10 
une 30 


Ajax Rubber 
Amer Beet Sugar, c 
Amer Chicle, p 
Amer Express 


Amer Locomotive, p.. 
Amer Locomotive, c.. 
Amer Sugar Refin, p 
Amer Sugar Refin, c 
Am Sumatra Tob, p.. 
Amer Tel & Tel 
Atlantic Coast Line, c 
Atl, Gulf & WIS S,p 
Atl, Gulf & WISS,c 

B 
Baldwin Loco, ln nine 
Barrett Co, p. 


Borden’s Cond Milk, p 1% 
Brooklyn Union Gas. . ie 
Buckeye Pipe Line ‘ap 


KKKKKAKS 
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n 
— 


ty Oe 


Ond ZMooo0 


WR 


Pie 
sg 
—) 


Bere 
* 
sa5" 2 


x 


S 
ued 
Q May 31 


Cc 

California Packing, p $1.75 Q June 16 
California Packing, c $1.00 Q May 31 
Cambria Steel 75 May 31 
May 31 

2%% QO May 30 
$3.00 Q May 31 
May 31 
Chic Gt Western, p.. 1 %SJune14 
Compania Swift Int’l.. 8 %S May 31 
Range 5 Q May 21 

75c OQ May 22 
1%% QO June 16 

- 1%% Q June 16 
asin June 16 


= 246% Q May 28 

% Q May 31 
14% Q June 14 
14% QJune 5 


1%% QJune 2 
1%% QJune 2 
2%% QJuly 1 
50c June 20 
. 7¢ QJune 2 
75c QJune 2 


% Q May 24 
% 9 May 31 


Canadian Pacific, anen 
Chesebrough Mfg.... 


Crucible Steel, 
Cuban Amer io o 
Cuban Amer Sug, : ° 


Del & Hudson 
Diamond Match 
Dom. Ir. & Steel,, p 
Dominion Steel, c.... 


E 
Eastern Steel, Ist p.. 
Eastern Steel, 2nd p.. 
Eastern Steel, c 


Elk Horn Coal, p 
Elk Horn Coal, c.... 


Fr 
Fed Min & Smelt, p.. 1 


Gal Signal Oil, orig. 
Gal Signal Oil, new. 


— 


Goodrich (B F), p... 
Gulf St’s Steel,ist p.. 
Gulf St’s Steel,1st p.. 
Gulf St’s Steel,ist p.. 
Gulf St’s Steel,2nd p.. 
Gulf St’s Steel,2nd p.. 


ee ee ee et 


Q June 20 


25c QO June 2 
1%% Q June 20 
1 %QJuly 19 


14% Q June 10 
$2.00 Q May 27 
% May 27 


Jewel Tea, p 


Kerr Lake Mining 
Kress, S H, p 
Kress, S H, c 


L 
Lackawanna Steel.... 


Mackay Cos, p 
Mackay Cos, c 
Mergenthaler Lino... 
Montana Power, p... 


9D Sept. 15 


Ann. 


Payable Rate 


June ’ 
July 


- National Transit, 


- Ohio Oil, ext 


7% 
$2 
"7% 
7% 
7% 


8% 
$2 


June 14 


July 1 
June 16 
June 14 
June 14 
June 30 
June 19 
June 19 
July 1 
June 20 
June 16 
June 16 
June 30 
July 1 
July 1 


June 30 
June 16 
July 1 
July 1 


June 16 
June 16 
July 15 
July 1 
June 11 
June 11 


7% 
6% 


$1 
$6 
7% 
6% 


$1 
$10 


$20 

8% 
20% 
10% 
12% 
12% 
12% 
20% 
20% 


10% 


6% 
4% 
10% 
7% 
7% 
6% 
6% 
5% 
$16 
5% 


June 14 


June 30 
June 30 
July 15 
July 1 
July 1 
Oct. 1 
Jan.2,’20 
July 1 
Oct. 1 

$4 


July 1 $4 
June 16 $2 


July 1 7% 
Aug. 1 


$4 White Motor 


- Pacific Mail, c ext.... 


$2 Reading, 2nd p 


6% Savage Arms, 


.-Stand Oil of Ind, ext.. 3 


Paid to 
Holders 
as of 


Amount 


Name Declared 


Nat’l Enam & Stamp.p 
National Lead, p. 1% 
National Lead, c. 1 
National Sugar Refin. 
National Transit..... 5 
ext. 


yw O June 10 
2 & 5. fay 23 


N Y Air Brake l 

Niles-Bement-Pond, c..2 % QJune 2 
Norfolk & Western,, c 14% Q May 31 
North Amer Co 1%% Q June 16 
Northern Pipe Line a 00 S June il 


Ohio Oil ” $t 25 Q May 31 
4.75 May 31 


Payable 


June 3 
June 


Oklahoma Prod. & Ref 12%c Q June 20 | 
Pp 


Pabst Brewing, 
Pacific Mail SS, 


1%% QJune | 
50c Q June 
$1.00 
Packard Motor Car, p 14% Q 
Phila Electric 14% QO May 


Railway Steel Spring, p 14% QJune 7 
Railway Steel Spring,c 2 % Q June 17 
Reading Co, Ist p.... 50¢ QQ May 27 
50c Q June 24 
Republic Ir & Steel,p 14% Q June 16 
Republic Ir & Steel,c 14% Q July 16 

QOJune 9 


~ 
St. Joseph Lead...... 25¢ 
San Joaquin Lt & Pr, p $1.50 May 31 
Savage Arms, Ist p.. 14% Q May 31 
Savage Arms, 2nd p.. 1%% Q May 31 
1%% QO May 31 
-dd 25¢ QO June 


30 

$5.00 S May 31 

. $5.00 May 31 
1%% Q May 31 
$5.00 O June 12 
2 % QJune 16 


Dewees 
Cove 


99 


Shattuck-Arizona. . 
Solar i 
Solar Refining, 
Southern Pacific 
South Penn Oil 
So Porto Rico Sug,p.. 
So Porto Rico Sug,c.. 5 % Q June 16 
Stand Oil of Cal 2% % O May 15 
Stand Oil of Ind..... 3 %QMay 7 
% QMay 7 
Stand Oil of Kan... 3 %QMay 31 
Stand Oil of Kan 3 % Q May 31 
Standard Oil of Neb..10 %S May 20 
Standard Oil of N J.. 


$16 Standard Oil of N Y.. 
$12 Standard Oil of Ohio.. 


T 
SE ctisteesanda 


Union Bag & Paper... 
Union Pacific, p.... 
Union Pacific, c...... 
Uni Cig Strs of Am,p 
Uni Dyewood Corp, p 
Uni Dyewood Corp,c.. ® QO June 14 
Uni Paperboard, p. 1%% Q July 1 
U S Ct Ir Pipe & Fy.p 14% OJune 2 
U S Ind Alcohol, c $4.00 QTJune 2 
U S Steel, c 1%% Q May 29 
w 

Westing’ El & Mfg,p $1.00 
Westing’ El & Mfg, . Le "a 


June 30 
Q June 30 
Q June 14 
O June 14 
-14% Q June 10 


Wolverine Copper Min ‘SOc 
Woolworth (F W), p 


dd—Capital Distribution. 


ext—Extra Dividend. 


June 30 
July 1 


June 16 ia Ju 


me and 2%% in December. 


roads. 


July 1 
July 1 
June 30 
July 1 


(354) 


u—Rate not increased. 
stock. 

x—Declared payable in stock. 

xx—Payable in Liberty Bonds. 


69 Q June 14 July 


July |! 
July | 
June | 
June 1 
June 2 


July | 
July 31 
Apr 
July 
July 


j—Payable 2% each March and September, 2 
ss—Subject to approval of Director General of Ra 


Declared on 80% paid 





' Financial News and Comment 


Note.—The Railroad and Industrial Digest, Notes on Public Utilities, Oil Notes and 
Mining Digest, contain condensations of the latest news regarding the companies men- 
tioned. The items are not to be considered official unless so stated. Neither THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET nor the authorities for the various items guarantee 
them, but they are selected with the utmost care, and only from sources which we have 
every reason to believe are accurate and trustworthy. Investment commitments should 
not be made without further corroboration.—Editor. 





RAILROADS 








Boston & Maine Litigation 

Judge Carroll in the Supreme Court as- 
signed a hearing on petition of  stock- 
holder E. F. Brown of Ipswich and another 
stockholder of the company, owning $10,000 
worth of stock against the railroad, and the 
P. S. Commission, seeking to have the court 
annual or amend a decree of the commission, 
putting into effect the Boston & Maine con- 
solidation agreement, providing for the un- 
funded debt of the Boston & Maine and its 
leased lines. 

Counsel for the railroad urged a speedy 
hearing, saying delay might imperil plan of 
reorganization involving capital of $80,000,000. 
Counsel for the petitioners wanted delay. Pe- 
titioners attack constitutionality of the reor- 
ganization act and contend that a large part of 
the unfunded debt was unlawfully and fraudu- 
lently contracted. 


Cc. B. & Q. Must Lower Rates 
In deciding the complaints of the South 
St. Joseph and Kansas City Livestock Ex- 
changes against the company, the I. C. Com- 
mission held its rates to St. Joseph and 
Kansas City from Nebraska, were excessive, 


and must be lowered by Sept. 


Denver & Rio Grande 


April gross, $2,236,386, Dec., $96,173; B 


ance after taxes, $160,033, Dec., $430,545; 
Net operating income, $180,993, Dec., $ 

5 Four months gross, $9,140,272, 
$85,680; Balance after taxes, $779,446, 
$1,143,205; Net operating income, $869,887, 
Dec., $1,255,627. 


4 
535: 


Hocking Valley 

April gross, $765,559, Dec., $27,340; 
ance after taxes, $47,763, Dec., $24,: 
operating income, $47,870, Dec., 
Four months gross, $2,216,569, Dec., $787,- 
104; Deficit after taxes, $597,616, Inc., $543,- 
029; Net operating deficit, $481,756, Inc., 
$639,923. 


Illinois Central to Build 


An immediate start on negotiations be- 
tween the company regarding the comple- 
tion of the terminal electrification and south 
shore improvement ordinance and the com- 
pletion of the Twelfth widening project at 
an early date was assured at a meeting 


of the Council committ 


minals. 


Lake Erie & Western 
April gross, $706,788, Dec., $38,761; Deficit 
after taxes, $51,541, Inc., $217,285; Net oper- 
ating deficit, $68,127, Inc., $203,926; Four 
months gross, $2,939,753, Inc., $301,141; De- 
ficit after taxes, $95,478, Inc., $398,466: Net 
operating deficit, $120,809, Inc., $334,249 


Lehigh & New England 

Pres. Warriner in the annual report says 
the branch line Bethlehem is com- 
pleted and ready to put into operation 

The principal business is transportation 
of coal. During the year 4,502,059 
of anthracite were carried, compared with 
4,464,891 in 1917. Total tonnage amounted 
to 7,196,955. compared with 7,469,662 in 
1917, 


from 


tons 

















Conservative Investments 


To yield 544% to 612% 
Within the space of but a few short 
America has become a nation of 
People the country over have 
come to learn the advantages of bonds 
as investments. They are coming to 
realize more and more that their money, 
so invested, adds materially to the 
growth and development of industry, up- 
on which is dependent the prosperity of 
the country as a whole. With con- 
servative investment bonds now obtain- 
able at prices to yield around 54% to 
614%, and even more in some cases, the 
individual man and woman is offered 
the opportunity of a generation to in- 
vest with safety and profit. We shall 
be pleased to send you our list No. 710 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 
CHICAGO 
Exchange 


years 
investors. 


ALBANY BOSTON 
Members New York Stock 
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New Haven Stock Sale Postponed 
Judge Mayer, in Federal District Court 
Ohi T F signed a decree, granting permission to J. 

10 aX ree L. Doherty and other Federal trustees, to 
postpone from Oct. 1, 1919, to Oct. 1, 1920 
Investm ent the sale of the stock of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Co. standing in the name of the 
Boston Railroad Holding Co. and the se- 
tax free preferred stock yielding curities of the Se sensed hy ay.” etn 
y which was ordered disposed of by the decree 
about 64%. of dissolution obtained by the government 
This stock is well protected by assets on Oct. 17, 1914, in its Sherman anti-trust 
and earnings over a long number of suit against the New York, New Haven & 
years. Hartford R. R. Co 
The business shows a substantial in- aonrre 
crease since the armistice was signed. Pennsylvania’s New Freight System 


We offer, subject to prior sale, Ohio 


Information on request. A preference system for the handling 
less than carload freight shipped from Phila- 
delphia has been inaugurated by the com- 


” pany and will be in complete operation at al 
Westheimer & Company city stati ons May 22. The purpose is to as- 
sure shippers of the delivery of their good 

Cincinnati, Ohio Baltimore, Md. and without the 1 ity of rehandling 
transfer stations. 

MEMBERS Preference servic the points specific 
New York Stock Exchange will not be less than twice a week. Whe 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


: traffiC warrants, cars will be operated dail 
Chicago Board of Trace . : 


All preference cars will have definite hours 
I 
of departur 





Specialists In Ohio Securities 
Specialists in Maryland Securities Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918 








shows net incom f $989,231, equivalent 
Minneapolis & St. Louis after preferred dividends, to $1.46 a shar 
. vagie a ] 2 ci“ Wy “OT vet) = - 
April gross, $1,007,539, Inc., $47,765; D | the $30,500,000 common stock. _ ; 
7 *Q2 2 ¢ i¢ “orporaté in ) > acco rt r 
ficit after taxes, $83,486, Inc., 902,308; Ne : eae ae ae petty rl = 
operating deficit, $86,022 Inc 25 702: year ended Dec. 3 Y rae, Shows: SOU ie 
d ee eae me 1918. $1.133.399 perati xpenses 
Four months gross, $3,810,740 *. 17 9. ne I 18, ap ray Operati “—— — 
693; Deficit after taxes, $495,193, Inc., $812, sax o, remsars CCE» $144,168. Net ae? 
' ’ aay ; eee ; 
127: Net operating deficit, $502,823 = $989,231, Preferred dividends gg 363, Ap- 
: : tion for inv. in phys. prop., $445,868. 


3 

4 
> 
Ss 
3 


income 
$977 463 propria 


Rock Island Has Good Crops 


Northern Pacific has Largest Gross in Conditions in the territory traversed 
History Rock Island lines are go se Corn planti1 

Gross business during 1918 was the larg- has been held up by wet. Wheat is 
est in its history, being $102,908,259, against good condition 
$88,225,726 in 1917. Freight revenue was Rye and oats are doing well in all sec- 
$78,534,343, an increase of 20.34%, but there tions. An excellent hay crop is expected 
was a large increase in operation expenses, Cotton planting has been retarded by cool 
which were $71,516,302, compared with $53,- and wet weather. 

297,861 in 1917. 

The Federal income account shows the 
net income to the Administration was $28- April gross, $3,359,084, Inc., $311,535; Bal- 
861,263, which is $1,228,428.88 less than the ance after taxes, $191,770, Dec., $418,464; 
just compensation and represents the loss Net operating income, $206,049, Dec., $316,- 
to the Administration from its operation 19; Four months gross, $13,766,771, Inc. 
during the year. 391 ,620; Balance after taxes, $731,166 

ec., $1,221,061; Net operating income 
2,016, Dec., $675,973. 


Seaboard Air Line 


? 
The Director General to meet heavy in- “ 
creases in costs, in June, 1918, made in- 
creases in rates for freight and passengers. a 
The result is shown in an increase in the ; Texas & ‘Pacific a a 
freight rate per mile of 1918 to .904 cents April gross, $2,708,204, Inc., $807,170; Bal- 
compared with .757 cents for 1917. The ance after taxes, $284,379, Dec., $156,619; 
average rate for moving a passenger one Net operating income, $173,537, Dec., $267,- 
mile was increased from 2.323 cents to 152; Four months gross, $10,400,301, Inc., 
2.669 cents. $2,692,505; Balance after taxes, $144,955 


2 
») 





Dec., $1,480,346; 


137, Inc., 


lines 

Cexas. 
ancaster, the big development at Ranger 
1akes more facilities necessary. 
raffic 


FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


Net operating deficit, $268,- 

$1,704,095. 

This company is to build several branch 

to tap oil fields of Central West 
According to Regional Director 


Enormous 
taken care of. The road 
has under consideration double-track- 
of main line between Fort Worth and 
nger, 105 miles. 


has to be 
so 





INDUSTRIALS 





Ajax Rubber Earns $10.50 a Share 
hs ended April 30, 1919, 
earnings before taxes of $1,754,- 
5, ome to $10.50 a share on the stock. 

The current as of April 30 wer 
2.350,000 and current liabilities $5,750,000 
working balance of $6,600,000 


or the four mont 


assets 
fing ne 
Amer. Bosch to Call $600,000 Notes 


the company he ive vote 1 
I 
$600,000 notes 


ly 


n Ju 5. i 
the $1, 800.000 seri 


Amer 


Car & Fay. Foreign Orders 


the company says 

oaael for financi 

America, South Afric: 
equip! 
-ountr 


American Hide & fn penergned to Pay Bonds 
706.000 bonds will 
I hey a heavy 

to finance present high cost 

needed, that the funds payment 

red from cash on hand, and 

With 


in Sept. 1 next 
work 
raw 


lor 


ind be paid 
material 


so 


by a short-term loan. 
j ‘ na . fear 


1 ¢ 
) 


Pete wial "Da 

carriers wt laut 
plant at Hog Island, 
bring total number 
ways at Hog Isla 
Hog Island 


vessels to the 


nd 
yards will 
Eme 


265.000 tons. 


red 22 


leliv 


et Corporation. 


-rgency 


American Steel Foundries Merger 
ions for purchase by the company 


Negotiz 
I Wheel Co. are at a 


{Hn 
inn 


point 


357 


where officials of the two companies have 
only to fix their signatures to the contract. 

The purchz ase price is about $10,000,000, to 
be paid in 7% preferred stock of the com- 
pany, creating a charge of $700,000 a year. 


Amer. Loco. Steel Order 
Company 
companies 


has divided between several 
an order for 3,000 tons of 
tes to be used in construction of 
which the company will make 


ian Government 


steel 


Malt Statement by Trustees 


the com mon 


~L- 


stock 
of the 
dent’s m ge, 
Chrm. Landale, 
resting. 
“Should the 


ppr oved 


is inte 


a} 
any equity 


eave ckhold- 


$4.100.000 


Atlantic Gulf Brings i in Large Well 
ympany’ s oil sul Me: XiK 
ught in one of th 
Amat! 
hre 
any 
of 200.000 | 


now 


Barrett Outlook Good 
i nif to the con- 

sh ires 

is closely 

and the ad- 
- +9 ] 


Vs 


vance predic 
business, reflec 
truct 1 
» uct 
three-year 

with in the c 


ion W 


Booth Fisheries Will Probably Pass Com- 


mon Dividend 
It is probable that d 
pany at their meeting will pass the usual 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents on the com- 
mon stock, calling for disbursement of $125,- 
000, to conserve cash for working capital. 
Inventories and loans have been high and 
owing to the delays on Government settle- 
ments, have not declined as expected. 

At the close of the calendar year the com- 
pany’s current liabilities had increased $3,- 
000,000 over the end 1917, while cash had 
gained only $100,000. 

The outlook for the coming year is bright. 
With removed, 
salmon or 
five times 


irectors of the com- 


Governmental restrictions 
earnings will probably | 


be four 
larger than a year ago. 
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Central Foundry Merger Completed 

Prominent interests in the company are 
working on a plan to exchange the com- 
pany’s stock for that of the Iron Products 
Corporation. 

This is a new company which has already 
acquired the stock of Essex Foundry Co. 
and will have an authorized issue of $3,000,- 
000 8% cumulative preferred stock convert- 
ible into common at $60. There will be an 
authorized issue of 150,000 shares of com- 
mon, no par value. 

The Iron Products Co. will act as hold- 
ings company for the two properties and it 
is expected that other companies will be 
obtained later to make the organization com- 
plete. 


Corn Products Ref. Expansion Program 
Realized $1,500,000 net from the 
subsidiary, the Novelty Candy Co. This com 
pany last year earned $1,000,000. Out of this 
it had to pay Federal tax of $700,000. 

_No bids have been made for the National 
Starch Co., the corn syrup and can plants at 
Granite City, Ill., and the reserve plant at 
Davenport, Iowa. 

On account of the disposal of various sub- 
sidiaries, as demanded by the Dept. of Justice, 
the company has a programme of new con- 
struction that will involve millions of dollars. 

Keen competition is expected from the vari- 
ous brewing companies that will engage in 
business similar to the company. This, with 
the new construction programme, will induce 
conservation of cash resources. 

Consumption at present is large enough to 
take care of production notwithstanding there 
has been a 100% increase in capacity of corn 
products plants in the country in five years. 
Exports are large and will expand as long as 
Europe is short of food. 

Net earnings in the current quarter 
compare favorably with the first quarter. 


sale of its 


will 


Cuba Cane’s Output 
Corporation has reached 4,000,000 bags 
production, and its output is running above 
25,000 bags daily. 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 

May earnings of the company will make 
an even better showing than April. From 
the operation of a single vessel this month 
the company cleared $125,000. The com- 
pany controls 18 ships in all, which are ex- 
pected alone to earn the dividend. 

Company is taking fullest advantage of 
the gradual resumption o finternational com- 
mercial relations. New branches have re- 
cently been started at Trieste and Fiume 
probably will be the seat of another. 

Textile machinery of $1,500,000 was sold 
lately to China and the company reports 
indications on all sides of awakening ac- 
tivity. 

The company has acquired the exclusive 


OF WALL STREET 


right to market in Europe the output of 
one of the largest independent Americat 
manufacturers of agricultural macl 


General Motors Expansion 

To throw the strength of its own organ- 
ization into the British market, the company 
is reported working out a consolidation 
its present distributing agencies in England 
A new organization is to rise, at whose head 
will be F. S. Bennett, formerly in charg: 
of the British Cadillac distributing com- 
pany. Into the new organization is to be 
brought distribution of the Oakland, Olds- 
mobile and General Motors Truck lines. 


Griffin Wheel Deal Closed 
Negotiations for the 
pany by American Steel Foundries were 
when papers were signed for the purchase oi 
the controlling interest in the company, held 
by the Griffin estate. 
It is expected that American Steel Foun- 
dries will presently acquire the remaining 
stock. 


purchase of the com 
| 


closer 


Goodyear Tire Production 
has nearly 25,000 men on its 
Production of tires is up to 
increased so as to reach 


pay- 
25,000 


Now 
roll. 
a day and is being 
35,000 in June. 


Haskell & Barker Present Outlook 

According to an official of the company 
the corporation’s business has held between 
60% and 75% of capacity thus far in 1919 
Orders booked and in sight indicate 
tained operations on present basis for some 
time, but no substantial improvement is 
expected until the railroad situation im- 
proves. It is pointed out that a bumper 
wheat crop will mean a pronounced car 
shortage. 


Ssus- 


International Nickel Outlook 

‘The company’s plants, mines and ore re- 
serves are in splendid condition and there 
has been provided a capacity badly needed 
by the company to enable them to advance 
uses of its various specialty nickel and 
Monel metal products for commercial uses. 
With increasing growth in the uses of alloy 
steels an increased consumption can be 
looked for. 

“Following the armistice the demand 
from the various governments was curtailed 
and this requires a rapid adjustment of 
output. At March 31, plants were operating 
at one-third of capacity. 


Marine Sells Ships 


Largest and most important transaction 
in the history of American shipping has 
been consummated. Directors of the cor- 
poration have agreed to sell 85 ships and 
other assets of British subsidiaries to an 





FINANCIAL NEWS 


English syndicate for between $130,000,000 
und $135,000,000. The directors, it was an- 
yunced, acted upon recommendation of 
he finance committee, and only formal ap- 
yroval by stockholders at a meeting June 
6 is needed to complete the deal. 
Transfer of the vessels to English owner- 
hip will involve 853,000 tons of the com- 
iny’s total shipping tonnage of 984,000 now 
yerated under the American, British and 
Jelgian flags. 
Of the total purchase price of the British 
ympanies, Pres. Franklin, of the corpora- 
on, said that the ships had been valued at 
70,000,000, which would make the price 
2 a ton, compared with $225 a ton which 
the UL. S. to build some of its shins 


cost 


cently 
Maxwell Motor Merger Pending 

It is understood that a syndicate is being 
rganized to underwrite the merger and re- 
ganization plan which as now contem- 
lated proposes the retirement of all the 
resent stock issues both Maxwell and 
halmers companies, for which will be sub- 
tituted a small issue of preferred stock to 
ike care of fixed obligations and an issue 
»f $10,000,000 debentures or notes to pro- 
ide working capital. After this the plan 
yntemplates the retirement of all the pre- 
srred stocks in exchange for new common 
stock, the basis of the scheme being the 

ion of the Maxwell and Chalmers com- 


of 


National Enameling Stock Increase 
Rights to subscribe to the new 7% pre- 
rred stock of the company grow out of 
deal consummated with the St. Louis 

oke and Chemical Co. for purchase of a 
irge stock interest as well as of contract 
gehts. The consideration was $1,250,000. 
he St. Louis company has agreed to build 

plant for production of gas, tar and coke 

ithin a mile of Granite City, IIl. 

To finance the deal the company will is- 
ue 14,534 shares of cumulative preferred 
tock. Stock warrants will be issued the 
itter part of this month. Three shares of 
ew stock may be purchased by every holder 
f fifty shares of either common or preferred 
stock now outstanding. 


Studebaker Earnings 

Earnings for the first quarter of 1919 were 
three times those of the same 3 months in 
918. It is officially estimated that profits 
or the first half year will be double the 
ame period a year ago. 

The company is now producing 4,000 
ars per month, and has unshipped orders 
or 12,000 cars, orders are piling up at such 

rate the company has discontinued new 
business in this line. 

Production rate is now twice the figures 
yr 1998. 
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Stutz Motor Large Earnings 

Company stands a good chance this year of 
tripling its 1917 earnings. : 

It is estimated production in 1919 may run 
as high as 4,000 cars, a new record. The de- 
mand for the company’s new car is keener than 
ever all over the country. 

On a 4,000-car production profits should be 
$2,000,000, which would mean earnings of $27 
a share on the 75,000 outstanding. On account 
of its small invested capital the company will 
be affected severely by war taxes, so that earn- 
ings after taxes will be between $12 and $15 
per share. 

Even this would permit of an increase in 
the $5 dividend, but the necessity of providing 
this vear for. both the 1918 and 1919 taxes will 
probably result in the ordering of a substantial 
stock dividend in recognition of stockholders’ 
increasing equity. 

United Fruit Monopoly 

High cost of fruit was assailed in 
House by Representative Fitzgerald, Mass.., 
who declared present prices “an outrage,” 
due to monopolistic control of importation 
by the company. Mr. Fitzgerald said prices 
had more than trebled in two years, despite 
record crops in South and Central America. 


tne 


U. S. Rubber Dividend Comment 

Advance in the common stock to a new high 
has caused a revival oi important 
dividend action in the near future. There is 
no basis for such reports and any disbursement 
to common holders is unlikely the end 
of 1919. When dividends are the in 
tention is to make the initial rat 
annually. 

Company will put its earnings for 1919 back 
into the property. It is planned to spend 
$10,000,000 before Jan. 1, 1920, on extensions to 
the tire plants alone. The expenditure on the 
Morgan & Wright plant in Detroit will be 
$3,000,000. 

A conservative board of 
that these extensions, which have become so 
necessary in the rapid expansion of the com- 
pany’s business, should be taken care of out 
of earnings rather than by further financing, 
and such a course precludes the possibility of 
a large dividend this year. The company ex- 
pects to do a gross in 1919 better than in 1918. 


reports ol 


before 
started 


not over 6% 


directors believes 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Will begin the manufacture of small mo- 
tors and automobile electric equipment in 
the largest of the three factories here that 
have been operated by the New England 
Westinghouse Co. About $1,000,000 will be 
spent in equipping the plant and 2,500 per- 
sons will be employed under maximum 
operation. The New England Westing- 
house plants have been closed for several 
months. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY NOTES 





Amer. Gas & Elec. Proposed Stock Increase 

Stockholders will vote June 9, 1919, on 
increasing the authorized capital stock 
from $15,000,000, consisting of $7,500,000 pre- 
ferred and $7,500,000 opmemen (par $50) 
to $50,000,000 consisting of $25,000,000 pre- 
ferred and $25,000,000 common (par $50). 


Atlanta Gas Privileges Questioned 


City attorney will at once begin an in- 
vestigation as to the rights of the company 
to operate under its present franchise; also 
its right to sell other than illuminating gas, 
and the right of the Georgia Ry. & Power 
Co. to operate the Atlanta Northern Rail- 
way, for freight and passenger service on 
the streets of Atlanta. 


Bronx Gas & Elec. Charge Held Unreason- 
able 


New York P. S. Commission for the First 
District, in a decision on the lawfulness and 
reasonableness of a minimum charge for 
electric service by this company, holds that 
the provision in the new rate schedule 
for a minimum of $1 in connection with 
the statutory maximum of 12 cents per k.w. 
hour, and the company’s action in collecting 
such a minimum charge are in violation 
of law, and are accordingly prohibited. 


B. R. T. Asks to Issue Receiver’s Certificates 


receiver Garrison, of the 
company, will apply to Federal Judge 
Mayer to issue $20,000,000 in receiver’s 
certificates, and for authority for Mr. Gar- 
rison to carry on the work, to make pur- 
chases, to meet payments due, and to carry 
out other recommendations of special Mas- 
ter Lacombe. 

Of the total amount $15,000,000 will be 
needed at once. It is proposed to have 
the certificates mature one year from June 
1. They are to carry 6% interest—payable 
semi-annually. Authority will be asked to 
sell the certificates at a discount not: to 
exceed 1%. It is likely that sealed bids 
will be asked for. 


Counsel for 


Brooklyn Borough Gas Facing Bankruptcy 


W. W. Thompson, counsel, at a public 
meeting in Brooklyn, stated that the com- 
pany is practically bankrupt and may be 
put in the hands of a receiver any moment. 
It hopes soon, he said, to be able to charge 
$1.30 a 1,000 cubic feet for gas. 

The meeting was called by the Midwood 
Manor Assn. to confer with officials of the 
company about the $1.10 charge being made 
for gas as against the present legal rate 
of 95 cents. 
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Cities Service Conversion Extended 

At a meeting of the directors of the Cities 
Service Company a resolution was adopted 
further extending the privilege of parti 
conversion of the company’s series B de- 
bentures by giving to holders of them 
record on May 1, 1919, the privilege of con 
verting 10 per cent. of their holdings 
Cities Service common and preferred stock 
on or after June 1, 1919. Under the actio 
of the directors such privilege of partia 
conversion has been extended to holders 
50 per cent. of the company’s outstandin 
series B debentures. 


Cons. Gas of New York Price Reduction 
shares of 
Union Gas 
reduction of 1% cen 
a gallon in the price of water gas oil. T) 
new price means a saving of $1, 530,000 
Consolidated Gas and $900,000 for Brook] 
Union in nine months from April 1 


Dec. 31, 


the compari 


Strength in the 
Co. follow 


and the Brooklyn 
announcement of a 


the 
1919, 


Detroit United Fare Increase 


At a meeting of the members of the Str« 
Railway Commission officials of the co1 
pany announced willingness to build t 
needed extension on 12th St. and St. Jea 
Ave., and stated that increased f 
be demanded soon. 


res wu 
are w 


Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Applies for New 
Bond Issue 


Company had applied to the Califor: 
R. R. Commission authority to iss 
$250,000 bonds proceec is to be used 
imburse its treasury for expenditure 

for permanent extensions, 


tor 


ma 


etc. 


Northern States Power Co. 
es. Byllesby in his annual report says: 

“The growth of the company’s busin 
ontinues. War-time activities benefited 
moderately. 

“The company 
rate of which, 
operation and taxes, 
pensated by increase 

The entire balance of 
year after preferred 
for depreciation and 

Che territory served by us is prosp 
and outlook for new business is excellent 

“One hundred and two miles of transmiss 
line was built during the year. Forty th 
sand horsepower additional steam generat 
Capacity is now under way. 

“Nearly three million dollars will be 
pended for new construction during 191‘ 


has made large 

with the increased 
was only partially 
in rates. 

net earnings 

idends, 


zation 


pay, 


Was 
amortiz 


Standard Gas & Elec. Merger 
Byllesby & Co. of Chicago and New York 
announce the completion of the consolid: 
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Monthly Dividends 
and Monthly 
Earning Statements 


The Preferred 


Stockholders of 


dividends paid to 
Cities Service Company 


monthly 
pro- 
and regular income safe- 


vide a convenient 


guarded by earnings 

Five Times Over Preferred Stock 
Dividend Requirements 

The 


holders 


statements of earnings mailed 


thly enable investors 


with the financial 


Send for 
Stock Circula 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street New York 











A Conservative 
Investment 


TO NET 6 2-3 PER CENT 


riptions subject to 
Motors corporation 
debenture 


We take subs 
prior sale of General 
6 per cent cumulative 
90 (par 100). 
This issue is backed by $151,000,000.00 
common stock, the market value of which 
at present quotations is over $250,000,000 
The General Motors Corporation make the 
Cadillac, Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland, Olds- 
mobile and Scripps-Booth pleasure cars 
The G. M. C., Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and 
Samson trucks, Delco and Remy Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition Systems, Hyatt and 
New Departure Bearings, etc. 
Their business in 1918 was nearly a third 
of a billion dollars and their profits for 
the first quarter in 1919 were over $21,- 
000,000.00—twice as much as the 
period in 1918. 
We will help 
you desire. 
We have issued a special circular 
on the above, which is yours on request. 


will 


Stock at 


same 


finance your purchases, if 


“p” 


Write, wire, or phone to 
Dealers and Brokers 


A. & J. FRAN in Stocks and Bonds 


511-16 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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tion with the Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
of the C. B. Shaffer oil and refining inter- 
ests. The new company will be known as 
the Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., of which 
C. B. Shaffer will be president and H. M. 
Byllesby, president the Standard Gas 
and Electric Co., becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. 


OIL NOTES 


ol 


Amalgamated Royalty Purchases Interest 


bought a substantial un- 
Schoon- 


Creek 


Corporation has 
derlying royalty interest in 
maker the heart of t 


the 
Farm in tl he Salt 


Field, Wyoming. 


Anglo-Amer. Makes New Arrangements 

New al 
been made 
Oil which will 
ness. It 
ish Government 
cense duty 1 @ line and 


ym SOS te 


rangements are understood to 


i 
Stand 
ot dare 

1 ' 
is Das¢ oposa 


iway 
excess 


Associated Acquires Alma Oil 
field, Cal., d l 


1, that the 


yr $300,000, the 


lsenat 
Spat 


» its prot 
, its pr 


ies 4,000 barrels a 


Continental Ref. to Construct Plant 


l chi experts had 


Engines Ts 
amined pr é f 
interesc of New Yorl 
templating ] 
the Oklahoma ar 
solidation will I located 
cracking plant The whole 
operation xpected to cost $15,000,000 

Company recently agreed w 
Process Co. f 
new lubricat 
the refining company 


ré 
of $500,000 per annum 


ith the 


East Coast Production. 
ler the 


South- 


are un consideration by 
Oil Co., a subsidiary of 
its oil production opera- 
tions in Gulf co iclds of Mexico. 

Large storage faciliti for crude petro- 
leum are both and 
at Texas ports 


Coast 

~ 1 
acinc, to enlarge 
the 


to be con nere 


Mexican Petroleum Comment. 
Further pronounced shrinkage in the 
business of the company is shown by its 
shipments of oil from Mexico in April, of 
only 529,000 barrels. The feature of this 
decline is the fact that shipments of other 
companies from Mexico have steadily in- 
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creased. In November last, the company 
shipped 1,600,000 barrels of oil, and ship- 
ments have declined month by month since 
to the present low of § 529,000 barrels. At 
its present rate the company’s position is 
below several of the minor companies op- 
erating in Mexico. 

A comparison of shipments in the last 
several months follows: April, 1919, 529,- 
685 barrels; March, 637,052; February, 
865,095; January, 1,113,610; December, 
1918, 1,404,170; November, 1,651,109. 


Moore Oil Refining Co. 


Ohio Cities Gas Co. has caused to be or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Ohio, with a capital stock of $155,000,000, 
the Moore Oil Refining Co., which will take 
over the property and business of the 
Moore Oil Co. The business of the com- 
pany will be extended and enlarged. 


Midwest Refining Prospects 

The policy of the directors to anticipate 
increasing requirements of the country for 
petroleum products, has been maintained 
in view of the continued large consumption 
consequent upon the wider uses of these 
products here and the still larger demand 
abroad. 

Directors have, by a campaign of in- 
tensive drilling and development of new 
areas, substantially increased the production 
of crude oil in its field of operations and 
greatly improved the prospects for future 
supply. The policy has involved additional 
extensions of the capacity at the Casper 
and Greybull refineries and a correspond- 
ing enlargement of the sales of the com- 
pany. All of these undertakings have in- 
volved high costs of material and labor. 


Ohio Cities New Well. 


Information has been received from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, that the company has shot 
a new well which produced 283 barrels of 
oil the first day. This new well is north 
of the “La Follett No. 1,” which was shot 
a month ago. 

This discovery is evidence to the man- 
agement that the Cabin Creek territory is 
very rich, as the oil refines at $7.50 per 
barrel. 


Prairie Oil & Gas Earns $112 Per Share 


Net earnings of $112 a share are indicated 
by the company statement of 1918, com- 
pared with $88 in 1916 and $56 in 1917. Net 
earnings of $20,299,983 after tax allowances 
are indicated by the report on the com- 
pany’s $18,000,000 capital stock. 

The balance sheet shows that $4,000,000 
of notes were retired last year. 
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Sapulpa Increases Stock 


Company has called a special stockhold- 
ers’ meeting for June 30, to increase the 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
Transfer books close May 26 and reopen 
after the conclusion of the meeting. 


Chickasaw Refining Company 


Owns one of the most modern and complete 
plants in the State of Oklahoma, in active 
operation. Refinery has been built to its 
present capacity by the sale of preferred ° 
stock for cash and there is no mortgage 
debt on the property. Net earnings without 
deduction for depreciation and taxes for 
six months ended March 3lst, 1919, were 
at the average monthly rate of $47,729. This 
is equal to 44% annually on the outstanding 
common stock after paying 7% preferred 
dividends. 


Sholan Merger Rumor 


This company was incorporated in Del., 
May 8, with a capital of $100,000,000 to deal 
in securities, investments, etc. Incorpora- 
tors: T. L. Croteau, P. B. Drew, M. M. 
Clancy, all of Wilmington, Del. It is re- 
ported that this may be the company which 
will succeed by merger the Sinclair Oil & 
Refining Corporation and Sinclair Gulf Co. 
if pending plans are consummated. 


Sinclair Gulf Calls Bonds 


It was announced that the remainder of 


the $20,000,000 issue of Ist lien 10-year con- 
vertible 6% gold bonds dated March 1, 1917, 
of which $10,172,000 were outstanding in 
March, 1919, have been called for payment 
June 18 at 110 and int. at the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 

Pres. Teagle of the company, in regard 
to changing aspects of industry in connec- 
tion with the so-called industrial relation- 
ship plan declares the law of supply and 
demand is a fallacy as it affects labor and 
capital. “True value of labor is wealth it 
produces; the less it produces the less there 
is to share up in the community. This 
company has 11,119 employees in five re- 
fineries. A joint conference plan that has 
been in force in 1918 has proven a great 


success. 


Southwestern Producing & Refining 


Has leased five acres in an offset of the 
Sure Pop Well, considered one of the best 
wells in the field. This lease is surrounded 
by the Burk Waggoner and Thrift No. 2 
wells on the north, United and Golden 
Cycle on the northeast and the Burk Sun 
on the southeast; also ten additional acres 
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DETROIT SECURITIE 


The following securities represent, in our opinion excellent opportunities 
for investment and market enhancement during the next sixty days. An anal- 
ysis has been prepared, giving the history, divided record, financial statement 
and prospects. This will be mailed upon request. 





FORD MOTOR OF CANADA REO MOTOR CAR CO. 
The pending reduction of the Canadian The largest manufacturers (with the 
Excess Profit Tax and the abolition of possible exception of Ford) of trucks in 
1e British Export Tax of 33 1-3% on au- the world. This company, capitalized at 
tomobiles from Canada will make this $6,937,000, with a surplus of about $6,000,- 
company as dominating a factor in the 000 and a dominant position in the motor 
export market as it is in the Dominion industry, has so quickly readjusted itself 
The demands for these shares, in ex- that its current earnings and production 
vectation of a large business, and a pos- are excellent. The stock is still under 
yle stock dividend, should increase their the low price of 1916, when the range 
rice above a present market of $360 was from $32% to $47%% At the present 
market of approximately $31, it should 
PRUDDEN WHEEL CO, show a substantial profit as an invest- 
is company manufactures wood ment. 


wheels for some of the largest automo- 

le Suilders in the world. It is rumored COLUMBIA SUGAR 

e stock will soon be put on a dividend A conservative, well managed com- 
isis, which will cause an upward trend pany, who has been a consistent divi- 
n the market The company is in a dena payer. The coming year shows an 
ylendid financial condition, and has or- increase in acreage, and under favorable 


es} 
I 


s sufficient to keep the plant going weather conditions the fall should bring 
capacity for the year. The present the beet tonnage well over that of last 
irket is approximately $27 year. The balance sheet recently 
lished warrants a much higher pr 
INVADER OIL the stock. The present market is around 
as paid 30 consecutive dividends, $14%4 
extras. Owns or has interests in 
) wells in Oklahoma and Kansas, PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO, 
las now practically completed three 
in the Ranger field, Texas. A stock It 
which is generally considered a good in- rumor 
vestment, with tremendous speculative mon shares may be reduced from 
p 


seems likely with the persistent 
that the par value of the Com- 
$100 
sibilities. Present market $1.50 per to $10 Their splendid financial condi- 
hare tion, coupled with the expectation that 
Packard will carry through its policy 
CHARCOAL IRON CO. OF AMERICA for larger production, has caused a gen- 
Largest manufacturers in the world of eral interest in this stock There will 
harcoal ‘iron, acetone and a cate of be a strong demand for the Common at 
“roves Fy, Flach me Secrccnigggete gent geome - a reduced par value. The book value of 
lin : producers of alcoho] and ore. the shares is around $250, present mar- 
rhis company owns sufficient hardwood ke + $195 > 
timber and ore to supply their needs for Sens vem 
twenty years. The mining and loggin a 
equipment and the mines and osemns PAGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 
ire modern. Conservative management The production of cars in 1917 amount- 
has built up a book value of over $18 ed to 14,487 and in 1918 8,918, the de- 
behind the Common Stock. The present crease being due to the war work which 
dividend of 8% has been maintained the this company was turning out. The 
past two years and should be continued estimated production for the first six 
At present market of about $7% the months of this year was about 8,950, and 
the Common nets 11%. The 6% Pre- for the entire year about 26,000 cars. 
ferred nets 944% at $6%. Both issues Earnings for 1918 approximately $1,000,- 
re good investments and should advance 000. It has been rumored that dividends 
n price, particularly the Common, which will be increased Present market ap- 
has sold at $9-5-8 proximately $40% 
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Wag- 
west, 


wells: 


surrounded by the following 
the 


goner on the east, Parker on 
and Texas Chief on the south. 
Texas & Pacific Earnings. 

The development in the Ranger oil field 
recently has greatly increased the com- 
pany’s earnings there. It is understood that 
for March they were $800,000, which was 
more than was taken in at Fort Worth or 
Dallas. Whether or not oil is discovered in 
large quantities on Texas & Pacific land at 
Ranger the oil development in that vicinity 
will be a large source of income. 

Texas Predecag & Refining 

under the laws of Texas, 
stringent of any State, 
the company’s prop- 
appraised at $4,250,000. By 
developments these prop- 
gely increased in value. 

over 40,000 acres of oil 
the Burkburnett, Ranger 
and in selected locations, 
cing wells and land under 
active development. Present production 
is over 2,600 barrels daily, selling at $2.40 
per barrel. Company’s modern 4,000 barrel 
refinery with a 250,000 barrel steel tank 
is rapidly nearing completion. Ear 

are at the rate of $180,000 per month. With 
the refinery in operation and upon com- 
pletion of wells now drilling, earnings 
should increase la 


Incorporated 
perhaps most 
Prior to inc 
erties were 
reason of 
erties have lar 

Company owns 
leases situated in 
and Duke fields, 
adjoining produc 


the 
Sorpor: ition 


later 


nings 


rgely. 
Texas Co. Production 

Company is now sending 22,000 barrels 
of oil daily through its pipe line running 
from Ranger, in the north central Texas 
field, to Dallas, where it hooks up with the 
main line to the Port Arthur refinery. 

Of this amount 6,000 barrels is the com- 
pan) y’s own production. The balance is 
purchased from other producers without 
pipe line facilities. 

The company expects to 
its production in the north central Texas 
field and now has 35 wells drilling, with 
rigs erected for nine more. Sixteen of 
these are in the Ranger field and 28 in the 
Breckenridge-Caddo 


field. Its Boyd No. 
1, in the Ranger district, is now down 3,000 
feet. 


shortly increase 


MINING NOTES 


Anaconda Statement by Chrm. Ryan 

“The extraordinary demand for metals, 
created by the war, continued until the ar- 
mistice.” 

Of the Andes Copper Mining Co., the 
report says: “Additional drilling was done, 
aggregating 11,800 feet, by which 5,000,000 
tons of ore were added to the reserves. 

“During the year your company and its 
subsidiaries added to their investments to 
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the sum of $8,883,627. The principal 
are: 

‘(a) Walter Mining Co—On Oct. 
1918, the International Smelting Co. exe 
cised its option on 630,000 of 1,250,000 shar 
of this company stock. 

“(b) Arizona Oil Co.—To protect 
fuel oil supply upon which the operat 
of the International Smelting Co. at M 
depend we purchased jointly with the 
spiration Consolidated Copper Co. 160 ac 
of oil-producing land in the Bakersfi 
district of Calif. The oil company has ¢ 
ital of $2,500,000, of which 16,320 shar 
par $100 have been issued. Your comp 
and Inspiration each own one-half of 
stock. Our net investment in this is $7 
668. Since May 21, 1918, 329,622 bar 
of oil were produced to Dec. 31, 1918.” 


Alaska Gold Deficit $106,784. 

ter ende d 

f $106,784, 

he preces 
the 


Company for the _— 
1919, reports a deficit of 
with deficit of $78,; 3 
ter, and deficit 
of 1918. 

The income ac 
responding quarter of 
products, 1919, $304,016; 
expenses, 1919, $418,374; 1918, $375,334 
cit, 1919, $114,353; 1918 $4340. Othe 
1919, $7,574: 1918 $3,678. Total 
$106,784; 1918, $8,018. 


Mar 


>ount compare with 
1918: Gross valt 
1918,$371,044. O 


come 
1919, 


Big Lodge to Resume Operations 
At a mee ing of directors of the con 
t was decided to resume 
mediately in the Henrietta and Butt 
mines. The electric hoist has 
installed and Duc shaft will be s 


n additional 


operations 


new 
the Le 
400 ft. 


Butte & Superior Shows Deficit 
ympany for th 
Mar. 31, 1 19, 
taxes of $116,379, compared with 
$96.506 on $2,901,845 stock, in 


> +1 
Report of 


nded 


ec 
sho ws dencit 


quarter and $327,981 a share 
quarter of 1918. 
Statement for the 
31, 1919, compares with 1918 as 
zinc concent. 1919, $382,156; 
Net val. lead concent. 1919, $25\ 
$236,518. Miscel. inc., 1919, $1! 
1918, "$9,291, Total inc., 1919, $651 
1918, $1,651,080. Operating costs, tax 
etc., 1919, $768,065; 1918, $1,323,099. Det 
1919, $116,379; 1918, $327,981. 

The above includes depreciation and 
penses during the strike in February 
no allowances have been made for de; 
tion. The average price of spelter 
quarter was 6.189 cents. 


quarter 


193: 
686; 


Calumet & Hecla Closes Part of Plant 
Reclamation plant of the company sh 
down for three weeks. 
This will curtail production to extent 
850,000 Ibs. of copper per month. 
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Davis Daily Present Operations 
Company has started removing 30,000 cu. 
ds. of waste at the Colorado mine. New 
urface improvements will be started short- NLISTED Securities a 
y. Thecompany is shipping 100 tons daily, _ 
veraging 12% opper with average of ten Speciality. 
zs. Of silver. Ri ch ore is in evidence on 
e 2,300 ft. level with grade running higher 
an 34% copper. 

Greene Cananea to Construct a 
\ccording to announcement of the M¢ ERVICE to clients is 

government this company and other 
merican interests have applied to con- 
ruct a railroad 175 miles, from Cananea business. Your inQuiry 


the keynote of our 


Bahia Roca, a pros] pective deep-water is invited. 
rt on the Gulf of California. The route 
the prospective line is through Sonora, 
h in undeveloped mineral resources. By 
is it will be possible for tl mini 
mp td receive supplies at 

ll also ] ; 


ot 
Cts 


Howe Sound 1918 Production Cali Write 


Prelim iry hgur I pre duction o! . 
ympany’s Mexican subsidiary, the El Potosi 
[ining Co., show that output of silver for H.G.EIN STEIN 
18 was weerenee »zs. and 10,000,000 Ibs of &ecCconmrany 
} -ompany’s Canadian subsidiary 
1s and Smelting Co.. h id 25 Broad St., N. Y. Tel: Broad 4515 
8,000,000 Ibs. of copper for 











Nevada Wonder Dividend Reduction Ex- 
planati on 
\ccompanying the check 
nd by he « mpany was ( 
claration of this semi-annual div 
rectors considered this inadvisable, 
id of 10%, t onserve the resources 
take care of exploration expenses nec 
ry to obtain additional properties.” 
British-American Chemical Co. Status 
Silver King of Arizona Development This company is incor] 
Story on another page shows_ markt italization of $2,000,000 
yeTess in operating and finances. Develo; stock, which, it is 
nts on 400 ft. level very satisfactory. E1 be traded in on the 
er reports approaching large ore bed) factures synthetic 
shaft down 50 ft. on Ma y 27 h. ‘ts such as aspirin, 

f soda and other toluol derivat ; t 
UNLISTED NOTES located at Ridgefield Park, N. J., are said 
to represent a capital inve 1ent around 

Aetna Plan Approved $1,600,000 and earnings were | reported 
Judge Mayer in the Federal District around 25% on present cap talization. _ Mr. 
ourt had approved the plan of the commit- Newman Erb is said to be chairman of the 
€ appointed by him for readjustment of "¢W Organization. 
ffairs of the company. - a : , 
The plan provides that holders of 6% Cities’ Service New Financing 


ynds receive a cash payment of 85% of the Company is preparing a new financing 
ar value, $850 for each $1,000 bond, or ac- plan for development of the oil and gas 
ept a second proposal which provides ex- _leaseholds of its operating companies in the 
hange of the present bonds for an equal Texas and mid-continent fields, and it was 
mount of new 6% mortgage bonds matur- learned that a new issue may be expected 
ng in 12 years. shortly. A large part of the funds will be 
Preferred holders are offered for each used in the Texas fields, where the com- 
share of preferred $20.75 in cash and $75 in pany’s leaseholds aggregate nearly 2,000,000 

? 


new 6% mortgage bond maturing in 22 acres. 
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Columbia Graphophone Earnings 95% on 
Common 

For the first quarter of 1919 the company 
earned, aiter deducting the depreciation 
charge, $1,269,000. At this rate the earnings 
for the year 1919 will be- $5,076,000. Deducting 
the full annual dividends on the old preferred 
stock and on $7,200,000 new preferred now 
being issued, the estimated balance earned on 
the common will be $4,532000. One hundred 
and fifty thousand shares of common stock 
with no par value were authorized in the re- 
organization, but the number now outstanding 
is not obtainable. However, taking the asset 
value of the stock in the hands of the public 
as disclosed by the 1918 balance sheet, 1919 
estimated earnings will be © equivatent to about 


95° 


Cerbat Silver Progress 


Telegraphic advices from the superintendent 
of the mine said that the drift through the 
chuylkill shaft to the Cerbat ore had ad- 
anced so that the Elkhart line should be 
reached by the time this magazine appears. 
The vein shows improved signs of mineraliza- 


tio! 


Emerson Phonograph Directors 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
the following directors were elected: Vic- 
tor H. Emerson, Richard D. Wyckoff, 
Harry T. Leeming, Arthur H. Cushman, 
Bernard D. Colen, Lewis B. Hall, Jr., and 
Jacob Scholer. 

The annual report printed on another 
page shows earnings 6 months ending April 
at rate of about 30%, or $1.50 per share per 
annum. General manager’s report says 
company has made marked progress and is 
destined not only to keep abreast with com- 
petitive companies, but to assume leader- 
ship in certain respects. Large sized rec- 
ords now marketed in leading shops 
throughout the country. Talking books and 
dolls promise important royalty revenues. 
Company now third largest manufacturer 
of phonograph records. Making steady im- 
provement in character of merchandise, 
structure greatly strengthened, as shown in 
tabulated figures. 


Mojave Tungsten Sued 


Suit for an accounting for the proceeds 
of stock of the company was filed in the 
Supreme Court by Fred A. Gordon, of Bos- 
ton, a stockholder, against the corporation, 
and 35 other defendants, in which the plain- 


tiff contends that $2,000,000 should be put 
into the treasury of the corporation by the 
defendants. 

The complaint alleges that three-quarters 
of the entire stock of the company was 
issued to the promoters as “promotion 
stock” at the time of its organization in 
1915, and that they listed it on the New 
York and Boston Curbs at $7.50 a share. 
The plaintiff alleges that when the promo- 
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ion stock was disposed of the brokers with- 
drew support and the market dropped to 4 
cents a share. 


New York Savold Operations 


Local plant expects to be in full operatio: 
early in June. Enough business in sight to 
keep plant running capacity 


N. Y. Shipbuilding Present Operation 


Camden, N. J., has inaug- 
urated operations at its new shipyard at 
Gloucester, on Newton Creek, laying keels 
for three 13,000-ton combination passenger and 
cargo vessels, each 535 ft. long, with 72-ft 
beam. The plant occupies 60 acres and was 
constructed in co-operation with the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corp. representing an invest- 
ment of $10,000,000. The majority of the 
different buildings have now been com- 
pleted, but machinery installations are still 
under way. 


This company, at 


Ohio Savold Tire Co. 


introduced on New York 
Company expects to 


Shares to be 
Curb early in June. 
operate its own plants throughout the 
State. 

Introduction of stock of Ohio Savold adds 
another $750,000 to amount received by the Sa- 
vold company for sale of state rights and 
makes another source of income in the way of 
royalties for Savoid Tire Corporation, which 
is the parent company. 


Tonopah Extension Balance Sheet 


As of March 31, 1919, 

Assets 
Mines, claims, 
Mat. and sup 
Investments 
Bullion in pro 
Accounts rec. 
Cash, etc 


compares: 
; 1919 1918 
.$1,472,670 $1,584,562 
132,297 213,770 
679,041 229,945 
42,908 37,391 
151,642 142,017 
168,791 110,742 


$2,318,427 


$1,282,801 
98,318 


937,308 
$2,318,427 





$2,647,349 
Liabilities 
Capital stock 
Accounts pay., 
Divs. payable 
Surplus 


. $1,282,801 
190,793 
64,136 
1,109,619 





$2,647,349 


War Finance Corporation 


Advances to railroads totaled $17,112,600 
from April 23 to May 14, the War Finance 
Corp. announces. The biggest loan was $2,- 
500,000 to the Northern Pacific. Other ad- 
vances include: 

Central R. R. of New Jersey, $1,468,800; 
Philadelphia & Reading, $1,000,000; Baltimore 
& Ohio, $1,700,000; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, $1,520,000; Illinois Central, $1,700,000 ; 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, $1,312,000. 
























